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That youth your precepts may attend, 
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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


MARCHIONESS OF BLANDFORD, 


WHO, IN AN AGE WHEN THE RELATIVE 
DUTIES ARE BUT LIGHTLY 
REGARDED, 

PERFORMS THEM ALL WITH SINGULAR 

_ ASSIDUVITY AND SUCCESS, - 
THIS MISCELLANY, 
THE OFFSPRING OF A FATHER's SOLICITUDE- 


FOR HIS 


CHILDREN, 


IS MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 
AS A HUMBLE TESTIMONY OF PROFOUND 
5 ESTEEM, 
FOR AN AMIABLE EXAMPLE OF MATERNAL 
LOVE AND CONJUGAL AFFECTION, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


„% „ 


T is a truth, which, I believe, is incon- 

trovertible, that no one can do good 
within the ſmall circle of his private con- 
nexions, without extending the benefit, 
in ſome degree, to ſociety. This conſider- 
ation, in every liberal mind, furniſhes a 
ſtronger incitement, and gives an addi- 


tional gratification to activity and zeal in 
laudable purſuits. 


The favourable manner in which the 


public received a former Work of this na- 


ture *, has encouraged the author of the 
following pages to perſevere in his plan, 
and has ſtrengthened his conviction, that 
his labours are not quite deſtitute of uti- 


lity. Fame was not his object: he wrote 


* The Juvenile Olio, which will in future be printed 
under the ſame title. 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT 


to inſtruct or amuſe his own children, 


without ſtudying any embelliſhment, ſave 
that of truth—without an ambitious diſ- 


Play of any qualities, ſave thoſe of a warm 


and an affectionate heart. Other parents, 


he has the pleaſure to find, have entered 
into his feelings and his views; and his 


firſt attempts in this way have gained a 
circulation beyond his moſt ſanguine hopes, 
and far beyond their merit, if eg 
ſolely as literary compoſitions. 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that 


the ſhort view he has given of ſome of 


the principal branches of human know- 


liedge, and his recommendation of others, 
in this and thy preceding volume, were 


only meant to/excite curioſity, not to gra- 
tify it. On ſuch flight and caſual circum- 
ſtances is the taſte of youth formed, that 
it 18 wiſe to throw as many various lures 
as poſſible in its way to rouſe attention. 
The original bias of our minds is not al- 
ways to be accounted for; but it is fre- 
quently known to ariſe from trivial impulles, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. . 


In our early years a coincidence of taſte is 

perceived, and immediately elicited by the 

moſt fortuitous diſcoveries. Poets, orators, 
mathematicians, and naturaliſts, have felt 

the glow of emulation from deſultory 

reading, or accidental remark, and have 

purſued the career which their genius £ 
pointed out, till, they have gained the 1 
heights of celebrity. 


In the higher and more important ſci- | 
ence of life and manners, is not the cafe ; 


frequently the ſame? A fable, a moral, 
an intereſting ſtory, has often left an im- 
preſſion on the mind, which nothing could 
efface. The love of virtue, the ſenſe of 
religion, the removal of prejudice, and 
= the correction of ill habits, have ſeldom 
1 been effectuated by a ſolitary precept, 
bowever oſten repeated; but moſt com- 


monly have originated from imitation, 
©} or been imprinted by a ſtriking example *. 
bs Segnids irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 

3 Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et que 

-% Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator, HOR. 


wil - ADVERTISEMENT. 
Nothing is more difficult in the chapter 
of education, than to know how far ad- 
vice ought to be carried, and where it 
ought to ſtop. The ingenuous minds of 
youth are ſhocked at diſſuaſives from 
_ groſs turpitude : there are ſome vices too 
baſe ta be named. A natural ſenſe of 
propriety: is the beſt preventative of ſuch : 
defire 1s only inflamed by impolitic coer- 
cion, and follics or crimes have often been 
| confirmed, by injudicious attempts to guard 

againſt them. 

This brief expoſition of his tan 
and his objects, the author thinks due to 
thoſe parents who may honour his well- 
meant labours with their attention. He 1s 
not weak enough to flatter himſelf with uni- 
verſal applauſe, .or to imagine that he can 
convince every judgment ; but he indulges 
the hope, that what has flowed from 
the heart, will reach the heart,” and that 
the impreſſion he has wiſhed to make will 

be found ſafe, if not ſalutary. 


Dec. 1, 1797. 
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MISCELLANY, Sec. 


I. RE A DING. 
Oer books conſuine the midnight oil: 
Reading improves the gen'rous ſoil, 


"OU ſeem fond of reading, my dear children, 
1 and I am pleaſed to obſerve your predilec- 
tion for books. Nothing can be more, rational, 
in or more innocent; or more entirely in your own 
power, in all the viciſſitudes of fortune and of 


Curt off from the enjoyments of ſociety by ill 
health, ſeparated from your friends by diſtance 
of place, or a voluntary recluſe from worldly 
KR: engagements, you may ſtill folace your leiſure 
| with the fruits of learned induſtry ; and keep up 
3 an acquaintance with the wile, i in their writings. 


F @ Diſguſted with the folly, or ſhocked with the 
1 3 wuurpi- 


2 | READING» 
turpitude of mankind, you may retire to your 
ſtudy or your fire-ſide, and aſſociate with the 
illuſtrious dead, or the enlightened living ; and 
arming yourſelf with maxims of prudence and 
reflection, return to the world with freſh reſolu- 
tion to enable you to act or to ſuffer, 

Mere reading, however, is only the employ- 
ment of frivolous or weak minds to kill time. 
I wiſh you to reap profit as well as pleaſure from 
this delightful exerciſe. How is this to be done ? 
Not by dipping into different authors with a de- 
ſultory and vacant attention ; not by rapidly run- 
ning through many volumes, and as ſoon forget- 


ting their contents; but by ſelecting the beſt | 


writers alone, in every branch of learning ; and 


dy acquiring habits of ratiocination and reflec- 


tion on what has paſſed under your review. 
He who retains no reliſh on the palate after he 


riſes from the feaſt, is a voluptuary of a vitiated 


taſte, or obtunded feelings. Were you to paſs 


through a garden, where the moſt exquiſite 
odours recreated the ſenſes, would you feel happy _ 


on leaving it, to retain no ſhare of the ſweets, 


nor to carry with you ſome of the moſt fragrant | 1 


flowers, when freely permitted to pluck them ? 


The reader who is ſatisfied with the temporary |: 
charm of novelty, or ſwallows knowledge with- 7 
| out | 1 


BY out taking time to digeſt it, is exactly in the ſitu. 
ation of him who caſually ſees himſelf in a 
** glaſs, and ſoon forgets his natural appearance ; 
or who indulges his other ſenſes, while reaſon, by 
4 whoſe teſt they ſhould be tried, is ſuffered to lie 
1 dormant. 

Read, therefore, to reflect; and reflect, that 
you may be eager to read. Even the journal of 
the day may afford improvement to a contempla- 
tire mind. The guicquid agunt homines, the avo- 
* cations of ordinary men, the ſchemes of the po- 
9 litician, the edits of power, —every incident, _ 
every occurrence; to him who ſeeks for wiſdom, 
. 4 will ſupply opportunities to become wiſe. The 
| | bee from the humbleſt plant can rifle ſweets: - 
eren from the moſt poiſonous, it can extract ſome 

1 ® honey, In ſuch caſes, however, the toil may be 

, 4 greater than the advaptage ; but ſtill that labour 
15 is not to be deſpiſed which is not wholly in vain. 
RY We have different taſtes; and, under the influence 


£3; 


of reaſon and religion, all may occaſionally be 


_ indulged. But it is certainly moſt commendable, 
and ſhows the ſtrongeſt intellectual ſanity, to 
+ | purſue that with the moſt active perſeverance, 
4 which when obtained will conduce to the beſt 
1 Lende and not to ſacrifice the advantages of laſte 
i ing improvement to temporary relaxation. 
B. B 2 The 
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field, from which you may reap a luxuriant 
crop; but if you cut them down without binding 


them into ſheaves ; or if, after binding up, you 


neglect to carry them away, you take the greateſt 
labour, and content -yourlelf with the leaſt re- 


ward. 
To deſcend from allegorical language in the 


purſuit of amuſement from reading, never forget 


to draw ſome practical improvement from what 


you read. The eſſence of a bundle of ſweets of 
may be contained in a phial ; and the richeſt au- 


thors may have their moſt uſeful parts compreſſed 


into a nut-ſhell. 
It is an excillent method to keep a common- 


place, to enter what is moſt intereſting or uſeful 


in the courſe of your ſtudies; but ſhould this be 27 
thought too troubleſome, you may by reflection E | 
commit to the tablet of your mind, what is more 9 
peculiarly valuable; and carry it into uſe as often A 
as your intercourſe with mankind ſhows you its 


- propriety or en 


The beſt authors in all languages are a fertile 3 
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O Liberty! thou goddeſs, heavenly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. 
| ADDISON, 


UVENTS ſeemed to connect the idea of li- 
berty with an emancipation from all reſtraint. 

He was too young to be capable of due reflec- 
tion, and of making juſt diſtinctions himſelf; 
but it was time that the more important princi- 
ples and rules of human action ſhould be properly 
implanted in his mind, leſt the weeds of error 
ſhould pre- occupy the ſoil. Finding, on ſome 
trivial occaſion, that he had a miſconception of 
what he had a right to do, his tutor thus addreſſed. 
him. It is the language of a man who ſpoke 
from his heart, and who wiſhed to be attended to. 
« Cheriſh liberty,” ſaid he, “as your birth- 
right ; and regard it as the chief bleſſing that can 
make life valuable or happy. | Conſider it not, 
however, as conferring the power of doing what 
you pleaſe; but of doing. what you lawfully. 
ought, In the firſt caſe, it loſes its name, and 
3 becomes 


6 —__ L1BERTY.,. 


becomes licentiouſneſs: in the laſt, it is an inhe- 
ritance unalienable, the gift of heaven to man. 
Yet how many groan under the palling yoke of 


Navery, and how many ſink beneath the oppreſ- 


for's ſcourge! How many reſign, not only the 
liberty of action, but alſo the liberty of thought, 


and are fettered both in body and mind; to aid 


the barren pomp of deſpotiſm, and to prop the 


inglorious reign of bigotry ! 

« When will thoſe who are inveſted with the 
exerciſe of hereditary or acquired power feel the 
conviction, that the influence of love is ſtronger 
than the impulſe of fear ; and that arbitrary ſway 
is as fatal to the happineſs of the poſſeſſor, as to 
thoſe who experience its effects? When will the 
tyrants of the mind ceaſe to blaſpheme, by chan- 
ging the God of mercy into an object of terror, 
and calling the inventions of men the commands 
bf heaven? When will the advocates of ſuperſti- 
tion let go their hold on the weak ; and human 
policy co-operate with the Divine intentions, in 
ſhedding illumination on the mind of igno- 
rance? 

« It is your felicity, and be it your pride, to 
reflect, that you was born in a land where equal 
ti ahts are the lot of all; -where your perſon and 
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LIBERTY». 3 


property are ſecured by wiſe and ſalutary laws; 


where you can neither injure, nor be injured 
with impunity and where the pure precepts of 
Chriſtianity are taught, untinctured with the 
droſs of ſuperſtition with the ſole, the benevo- 
lent view, of making you better and wiſer here, 
and happy for ever. 

« Who would forfeit ſuch a valuable inherit- 
ance by licentiouſneſs or neglect? Who that is 
capable of reflection, would not ſupport with all 
his might the conſtitution and government that 
guarantee ſo many adyantages ; and give a proud 
pre-eminence to Britons over every other nation 
in the globe? Our forefathers, animated by the 
love of rational liberty, fought for, and ſecured 
their deſcendants' rights. They fixed them on 
the adamantine column of reaſon, by making the 
intereſts of the ſovereign and his ſubjects the 
ſame. They bled, to ſave us from oppreſſion : 


they became martyrs, to reſcue us from ſuperſti- 


tion. And ſhall we forget what we owe to our- 
ſelves and to our poſterity? No! Let us tread in 
the ſteps of our anceſtors, and maintain the fa- 
bric they have reared. Shame on thoſe who by 
fraud or force would circumſcribe our legitimate 
and reaſonable privileges; and may infamy be the 
portion of him, who, blind to the bleſſings he en- 
B 4 joys, 


8 | L1BERTY, 


Joys, ſeeks for viſionary refinements, at the ex. 
pence of his country's peace, his perſonal allegi- "WM 
ance, and the fair proſpects of his poſterity.” ; 

The tutor here pauſed—He did not wiſh to 


_ quench the flame of freedom, but to regulate its 
heat, = 
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Pw S HOW OF WILD BEASTS. 


4 coſt me ſixpence. There was a lion what a 

3 fierce and ſtately animal it is! but yet I liked 

him better than the hyæna; for he ſeemed to be 

milder and more tractable. Then I ſaw a wolf 

Ea famiſhed, ſavage-looking creature! except | 
4 that it was larger, it was for all the world like 


| q farmer Bullock's ugly mongrel houſe-dog. There 


III.—T HE FAIR. 


For curious ſights, the youthful boſom pants: 
Hence beaſts collected from * native haunts. 


cc 


ELL ! what did you ſee at the fair to 
entertain you?“ Oh! many things, 
papa. I might have ſeen Punch for threepence ; 


but there was a caravan full of wild beaſts ; and 
J preferred having a look at them, though it 


vere alſo ſeveral monkies, that chattered, and 
n a number of antie tricks; and a great 
huge baboon. I think I have ſeen a face ſome- 
ow like the baboon's. He held a ſtick in his 
hand, and had he been dreſſed like a man, he 
B 5 might, 


10 THE FAIR. 


might, in a bad light, have been taken for an old 


beggar with a long beard.” 

] ſee you give a pretty good account of what 
you nave ſeen; and I commend your taſte in 
preferring the exhibition of wild beaſts to Punch's 
mummery. Foreign animals are not every day 
to be met with; and unleſs people avail them- 
ſelves of the caſual opportunities which are pre- 
ſented, of viewing the moſt curious of them, they 
could never have a competent idea of their forms 
and habitudes. Good prints are very uſeful aux- 


Jliaries. I will ſhow yon ſome ; but a judicious 0 


obſerver of a living animal will learn more of 
its manners and diſpoſitions from the eye or the 
ſtep, than can ever be communicated by the art 


I ue, Ap, dn? 
4 x, + ado 8 


of delineation, Even the moſt accurate deſcrip- 


tion leaves a leſs vivid impreſſion on the mind 
than the lighteſt ſurvey. 7 


« Animated nature, my dear boy, preſents a of 
vaſt field to the inquiſitive mind; and what can 


more properly engage the attention of man than 


the ftudy of life in general, in which he partici- 


pates, and of creatures in particular, ſubſervient 
to his uſe or pleaſure ? The intimate knowledge ; 


of himſelf and his duties is certainly the grand 


object worthy his regard; but if he conſider | 
himſelf as firſt in the ſcale of animated beings, 
1 and 


THE FAIR. 11 


d and infinitely exalted above all, by the uſe of 
> reaſon, he will feel the dignity of his ſtation, and 


at de aſhamed to ſink to a level with the irrational 
in orders of animals. 
1's « Apain, to repreſs falfe pride, let man view 


ay _* hinaſelf as linked in the ſame claſſical order with 
n- apes, monkeys, maucaucoes, and bats ; let him 
© conſider the flight ſhades of external difference 
10 between the moſt degraded of his own kind, and 
the ourang-outang; and this compariſon will 
6 teach him humility of heart, and kindneſs to fuch 
> as are beneath him. But in whatever light we 
cConſider animated nature, it is impoſſible not to 
ſee and acknowledge an almighty Parent, and art 
© all-wiſe Creator. Whether we contemplate the 
© beaſts that walk the earth, the birds that people 
die air, the fiſhes that repleniſh the ſeas, or the 

© inſeQ tribes that ſport in the meridian blaze, ous 
1. | views muſt be full of wonder and delight, and 
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Lock round on Nature—all her ways purſue, 
Then learn on Nature's Gop to fix your view. 


* 


ay EAR papa ! you have made me anxious 
to know ſomething of animals, or ani- 
mated nature, as you termed it; will you tell me 
where | can read of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes? for 
I ſhould like to be acquainted with them all.” 
To rouſe dormant curioſity, and then-to gratify 
it, was one part of the father's plan of educa- 
tion. He eagerly embraced the opportunity he 
withed to find, 16. 
„ You muſt know, my love, that animals, in 
their general definition, poſſeſs ſenſation, and 
ſpontaneous loco-motion, excluſive of a vegeta- 
tive and a generative power, which they have in 
common with vegetables. This diſtinction may 
de ſufficient for uſe. You will wonder, indeed, 
that I ſhould think it neceſſary to explain what 
an animal is; but an acquaintance with nature 


will convince you, that it is not always an ealy 
s 3 matter f 5 


4 


NATURAL HISTORY» 13 


matter to tell where animal lig begins, and ve- 


getable ends. 

The ſenſitive plant, mimoſa aſi fukin 
to have as much perception as the polypus; ex- 
cept that the latter has a locomotive power. But 
vegetables are always confined to one ſpot; they 
can neither ſhun danger nor ſeek tor nouriſh- 
ment, after the animal plan. Hence an obvious 
and infallible diſtinction is eſtabliſhed. 

« Human induſtry, from the-earlieſt ages, has 
been employed in diminiſhing the number of 
noxious or uſeleſs creatures, and in reclaiming 
for uſe ſuch as are beneficial ; and though it is 


= probable no ſpecies of animal life is entirely ex- 
tinct, yet where man has long been undiſputed 
| ſovereign, he has either exterminated his an- 
= noyers, or driven them to haunts leſs frequented, 


« Still, howeyer, an immenſe variety of ex- 


| 3 iſtences is diffuſed over the moſt cultivated ſpots: 
| 9 the earth, the water, and the air, teem with liſe. 
{2 ti And in contemplating the exuberance of nature, 
indolence might reaſonably be tempted to pro- 
nounce that abſolutely.. indeterminable, which 


cannot be particularized without ſo much appli- 
cation. But the active and inquiſitive mind, 
inſtead of repoſing in hopeleſs ignorance, or a 
* limited degree of knowledge, has contrived 
means 


14 NATURAL HISTORY, 


means of numbering, grouping, and claſſing all 
the various animals that people creation. 

& Among thoſe ſyſtematic naturaliſts whoſe 
indefatigable exertions have contributed to our 


knowledge, or to the facility of acquiring it, 


none have gained ſuch deſerved reputation as 
ARISTOTLE, Ray, KLEIN, LIN N us, and 
PENN ANT. Why cannot we particularize Bu r- 
Fo too, the philoſophic painter of nature? He 
indeed rejected the trammels of ſyſtem as uſeleſs 
incumbrances, while he indulged in hypotheſis 
as more congenial to his exuberant fancy; but 
his works on natural hiſtory will delight and im- 
prove, while the charms of language are capa- 
ble of affecting the mind, while diligent inveſti- 
gation deſerves praife. His theories will amuſe, 
while the ſolidity of his remarks inſtructs. 

« That illuſtrious father of ſcience, Linnæus, 


whoſe eye pervaded animal and vegetable nature 


to their moſt ſecret receſſes, with a ſtudied bre- 
vity of expreſſion, and unrivalled preciſion, com- 
prehends the greateſt variety in the narroweſt li- 
mits; and hence gives the cleareſt views, with the 
leaſt burden to the memory. According to this 
great naturaliſt, the interna} ſtructure furniſhes 
the firſt grand diſtinction of animals. Thus he 
4nds, that quadrupeds and birds have two ventri- 
| EL: cles 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 15 


* cles to the heart, and hot, red-blood—the qua- 


drupeds being viviparous, and the birds ovipa- 
rous. Amphibia and fiſhes have the heart with 
only one ventricle, and cold, red blood—the am- 
phibia being furniſhed with lungs, and the fiſhes 
with gills. While inſets and worms have only 
one ventricle in the heart, and cold white ſerum 
inſtead of blood—the inſects being provided with 
feelers, and worms with holders. | 
« Animated nature in general, is divided into 
ſix claſſes—quadrupeds, birds, amphibia, fiſhes, 
inſets, and worms. Theſe, at firſt view, ap- 
pear pretty diſtinct from each other; yet when 
we come to a minute inveſtigation, Nature is va- 
ried by ſuch imperceptible gradations, that no 
preciſe line can be drawn between any two claſſes 
of her productions, nor any definitions framed 
that will embrace them all. 5 
c In ſuch a wide field as animated nature 
comprehends, it is impoſſible, within the limits I 
preſcribe to myſelf, to do juſtice to the whole, 
or even to particular parts. I ſhall endeavour, 
however, at intervals to give you ſome idea of the 
ſix great claſſes of which I have juſt told you it 
is compoſed, The authors I have enumerated 
in this pleaſing branch of ſcience will fill up the 
outline 
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outline which I mean to draw, not to ſatisfy, 
but to encourage you in deeper reſearches, 
+ When it appears you comprehend the diſ- 


tinctions I have laid down, and can give me a 


proper account of them, I will with pleaſure in- 


troduce you to a general acquaintance with qua- 
drupeds, and ſo on in order. To make your 


ground ſure as you proceed, is the only effectual 
method of reaping improvement from all ſtudies; 
more particularly where the objects are ſo multi- 
farious as in natural hiſtory, 
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V.—SHADRACH, Tar JEW. 


. ; 
= See, one great FATHER, all his creatures own; 
Men judge by names, HE minds the heart alone. 


o have ſeen a. venerable Jew, wa a long. 
7 beard, either named, or nick-named, Sha- 
{1 1 1 Never ſhall 1 W. 2 hin AW forms 


F was ſure to deal cath | 

It is generally ſaid, that the Hebrews are felfs 

it 5ſh and unprincipled. Alas! we make them 

ſo. We allow them ſcarcely the feelings or the 
=—_— 


ſentiments of human beings : by degrees they 
* viele to the deſtiny they cannot avoid, and be- 
come roguiſh, becauſe no one will give them 
3 credit for honeſty. Bent by oppreſſion, however, 
"hey never riſe to reſiſtance ; inſulted, they tames 
y ſubmit. The tone of their minds is in gene- 
2 al broken by indignities, whether deſerved or 
1 ot; they ſeldom enjoy the means of comfort- 
I able 


18 SHADRACH, THE JEW, 


able ſubſiſtence ; yet theſe are the beings we AJ 


blame for the want of virtues that we do not 
allow ſcope to expand ! | 

Shadrach, however, had virtues of the higheſt 
order. The liberal manner in which his general 
_ Intercourſe with the world was conducted, had 
at length overcome prejudice; and though he 


uſed to be followed by the boys in every town 4 
he entered, attracted by his flowing beard and 
ſilk turban, not a tongue could move to ridicule 


him, not a finger be lifted to do him harm. 


A ſhort incident will diſplay his character; 'Y 
and perhaps give you a better opinion of his ſet 


than you have yet entertained. If you feel one 


prejudice the leſs, I am rewarded for my recital, | 


Arriving late one evening at a farm-houſe, 


where he had many a night taken up his lodg- E 


ing in his round that way, he found the family 


in the greateſt ſeeming diſtreſs. An affeionate 
wife was petrified and mute with grief. Five 


helpleſs weeping infants were clinging round her, 


and aſking for their father. The. carter was 1 
ſcratching his head, with his eyes fixed on the 0 
ground 3 another ſervant blubbered outright ; -Þ 
while the maid was trying to comfort the chil- 8 
dren, though it was evident ſhe wanted comfort 


ber ſelf 0 


Shadrach 
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4 Shadrach immediately conceived, that his old 


1 q. friend the farmer was juſt dead; and he was be- 


"I ginning to make the obvious remark—that all are 
mortal. His entry had been heard in an inner 
room, from which burſt two monſters in human 
form, to ſee what was going on. They told him, 


that they were in poſſeſſion of the houſe, and 


that they did not want ſuch viſitors as him. 


hadrach made a mild reply : he ſaid, that often, 


8 
atfler a toilſome day, he had found a kind recep- 
tion at this place; and he expreſſed his wiſh, 


* WW 
11 


that if the farmer was alive he might ſee him 


Egain.— “% Alive!” ſaid the bailiffs; for you 


muſt know they were ſuch—* He is alive, and 


A In that room; and to-morrow will have a better 
huouſe over his head than ever he had in his life; 
and more entertaining company than a ws 
choly wife, and a pack of ſnivelling children 
And are you Chriſtians ?'” replied the Jew.— 
1 Thank God I am not; but I can practiſe 


moſe precepts which you, though enjoined to 
obey, ſeem ſcarcely to know or believe. What 
3 the debt? . Oh!” ſaid the bailiffs, © no 
great ſum to you Jews, who live by plundering 
Wt public; it is only forty pounds.” —“ Well, 
| wh I will take the farmer's note for the ſum, 


* and pay you the money. We ſhall then ſee 


whether 
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whether this good family will not be happier in | ö 


the company of Shadrach than in your's.“ The 
Jew liberated the tarmer, and enjoyed the Jux- 


ury of doing good, He never ſlept ſounder than 
he did that night. He ſtipulated that the money 


ſhould he repaid him by inſtalments of five . 

pounds every time he called, which was about 
twice a year. He often called - ſaw the farmer 
and his family advancing in proſperityrefuſcd <8 
any part of the debt till he was ſure it could be 
well ſpared: and to finiſh his benevolent regard | 
for the perſon he had once obliged, finding him- 
ſelf overtaken by the hand of death in a diſtant 
county, he cancelled the note, and ſent it under 


cover to the farmer, as a mark of his remem- 


brance at liſt, 
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Who woulq abroad in queſt of pleaſure roam, 
That taſte tlic tranſports of a happy home 


RNS Fang, ee eee 


OW many ſenſibilities and tender emotions 
3 . are excited! how many poignant xeflec- 
tions may be conveyed, by a ſingle word! One 


ga gonize; and the moſt expreſſive and energetic 
1 that language affords, either to ſooth or tor- 
8 ment, is the ſyllable—naAme. 

le who is bleſt in his domeſtic relations, 


6 ſults or the ingratitude of a ſelfiſh world, con- 
ſoles himſelf with the reflection, that he will 
4 meet with a-recompence tor all-his toils and diſ- 
J Ty | appointments—at home, | | 

f He who is engaged in diſtant occupations, in 
the purſuit of gain, or in the inveſtigation of ſci- 
; 5 ence, pleaſes himſelf with the hope that he will 
find ſome dear deſerving connexions to participate 


his knowledge—at home. 


Ih word may call up a thouſand ideas to delight or 


2X amid{t the abſtractions, of buſineſs, and the in- 


his good fortune, or to whom he may impart 


While 
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. HOME, 


While the cup of innocent pleaſure invites the 
taſte ; while the charms of ſociety enliven the 4 
hour, the moments of reflection are moſt delight- 
fully filled up in every feeling heart, by the ſtill 


greater endearments which await it—at home, 
When the ſtorms of life or of the elements 


overtake us as we are journeying on, though the 


firſt may penetrate to the heart, and the latter chill 


the vital frame, they cannot wholly overcome 
him who is able to reflect, that he has ſome to 
feel for him, or to take care of him—at home. 


All the various purſuits in which all mankind, 


who have any rational aim, are engaged, tend 43 
to a ſingle point; and that point is to be happy 
and beloved—at home, 


How wretched then muſt he . be, who! under 
the preſſure of calamity, the tyranny of wrong, 


and the attacks of diſeaſe, has no kind conſoler 0 


at home! 3 
How can he ſtruggle with fortune, and not 


deſpond! who knows that all bis teil, all his 


care, and all his ſolicitude, find no grateful re- 
empehee—at home? | 


Wretched is that man, though he may be the | 1 | 


object of envy or applauſe ; though the public k 
may hail his name with deſerved Mb. and 7 


HOME, * 
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call him bleſt, who feels the vacuity of reciprocal 
he "tenderneſs, and a priſon—in his home. 
t- > Wretched is that man, who cannot enjoy the 
| friends he loves, or the ſociety in which he de- 
0 lights, nor even his own natural and rational 
s pleaſures—at home. | 
he Wretched is that man, who expending health, 
1 and renouncing pleaſure for the ſake of his do- 
ne a 2) "meſtic ties, meets only with the gall of bitterneſs, 
to and the ſtings of contumely—at home. 
> Wretched is that man, whoſe heart throbs 
d, 2 with benevolence for all, whoſe boſom pants to 
1 give and receive felicity in the circle of his 
yy duties, who has no congenial mind, no tender 
friend, no affe ctionate partner at home. 
er i In fine, as the prime bleſſings of life, and the 
S maoſt aggravated and irremediable ills, ariſe from 
duomeſtie intercourſe and relations, of how great 
importance is it to enter into ſuch aſſociations, 
4 , Wand to form ſuch connexions, as are capadle of 
| endearing the thoughts of private enjoyment, of 
& calling forth all the finer ſenſations of the ſoul, 
and of blunting the edge of the moſt oppreſſive 
he woes at home. 
| Happineſs depends neither on fortune nor on 
fame; it is neither attached to the palace, nor 
all $ deſpiſes the cot; neither delights i in finery, nor 
= ſpurns 


24 HOME, 
ſpurns at rags; but is alone to be ſound or miſſed, 
to be enjoyed or lamented, in the retirements, 
whether ſplendid or mcan, of domeſtic life, and 
HOME. 
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VII=QUADRUPEDS*. 


In ſavage climes, the wild beaſts find a den - 

Where arts are known, they ſhun, or yield to men. 
F SY ideas of animal life appear to be 
2 pretty correct, I am pleaſed to find you 


> | have paid ſo much attention to my eſſay on that 


1 ſubject. We will now proceed to quadrupeds. 
If we take a comparative view of the different 


7 1 animals which people the globe, we ſhall imme 


ts diately perceive, that quadrupeds next to man 
3 demand the pre- eminence of rank, for their 
1 ſtrength, utility, and ſagacity, and tlie near ſimi- 
3G litude in their ſtructure between us and them. 

In the early ages of the world, before they 
were ſubdued to our uſe, it is probable that they 
* | diſputed the ſovereignty with man. Man, while 
= uncivilized himſelf, in every wild beaſt found a 
formidable rival; but ſince arts have been in- 


For many general ideas in this and the other eſſays on 
natural hiſtory, I acknowledge my oben to Buffon 


and Goldſmith, | 
C vented, 
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vented, quadrupeds have either become his afſiſt- 
ants, or have been forced to retire from his pre- 7 
ſence. Yet the independent ſpirit of animals, 
though now domeſticated and tame, was not 
broken without reiterated efforts; / and ſeveral ge- 
nerations muſt have paſſed away, before they be- 
came perfectly docile. Take a wild dog or a cat 
From their natural retreats, and you will find their N 
ferocious diſpoſitions in ſome meaſure tranſmitted . 
to their young: but not only their diſpoſitions, but 
even 'their very forms, may be altered by human 
application and ingenuity. I 
In a ſtate of nature, animals are ſubject to few 
variations. In ſhape, ſize, and colour, they remain n 
nearly the ſame ; but cultivation and care eſſen- 
tially change their character, and vary their co- 
Jours and their figures. N. 
Obdſerve the horſe, the dog, and the c cow : how 3 
many varieties have ariſen from one parent ſtock! 7 
The fierceneſs of nature has been ſubdued and 2 | 
reclaimed; and animals once domeſticated, feeling A ; 
the neceſſity they are under of relying on he 
protection of man; from their inability to pro- 
vide for themſelves, ſubmit to the duties of their _ 
ſtation, and become tractable and reſigned, The 1731 | 
very appetites and habitudes of quadrupeds may "3 
be changed by human ingenuity. They may be Ci. 
| taught 
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Wraught to live on food, which, in a ſtate of na- 
7 ure, they would not touch; and to perform la- 
Pour that not only ſhow docility but ſagacity, 

acquired by an intercourſe with the ſons of reaſon, 
bi On the other hand, ſome animals loſe their na- 
tural inſtincts in the vicinity of man. In thoſe 

| ſolitudes where they are ſeldom diſturbed, bea- 
: Vers poſſeſs abundant ingenuity, and live in 

; bocial order. But let man intrude, and their 
1 union is partially diſſolved, their ingenuity loſt. 
Next to human influence, the climate ſeems to 
have moſt effect on quadrupeds. Providence is 
bountiful to all its creatures. In cold countries, 
animals have naturally a long warm covering 
7 remove them to warmer latitudes, and the hat 
decomes ſhort and thin; again tranſplant the na- 

N. Fives of the tropics to the hyperborean regions, 


x and they ſoon A a * adapted to their 
1 1 wants. ; at 01 $9* 94 


On the diſ poſition too, the trfluente of climate 
10 is perceptible. Under the line, and hear the, 
Y pole, quadrupeds are fierce and untractable; in 
5 temperate latitudes they are generally docile and' 
3 mild. Has not the elime an effect on us alfo? 
Ie Are not the perfection of the human powers, ide” 
1 fun of genius, 4nd the belt and mildeſt 
by | virtues of the heart affected by ſitvation'? The. 
7 | C 2 contem- 


+ 


a QUADRUPEDS-.. 


contemplative mind will ſee an analogy. between 
rational and irrational beings, under external 
impreſſions; and he who is a denizen of tem- 
perate regions ought to be thankful for the advan- 


tages of his ſituation, without cenſuring thoſe 


who are leſs fortunate, and conſequently leſs cul- 
pable, if they are deficient in knowledge, or er- 
roneous in practice. 5 | 

In this general account. of e we 
fhall only farther obſerve, that the, ſmaller 
the animals, the more prolific they are. Provi- 
dence has wiſely balanced the ſtrength of the 
great againſt the fecundity of the little, that no 
ſpecies may be entirely loſt ; and that man may 
enjoy all the advantages which can be derived 
from the uſefy] without being too much annoyed 
dy, the formidable. 

From theſe curſory. remarks, we ſhall now 
proceed to the ſyſtematic arrangement of qua- 
drupeds. Their efſential characters are, that 
their bodies are covered with hair ; that they have 
Four feet; that the females are viviparous; and 
that they ſuckle their young, ©.Qh!” you. will 
fay, all this you already knew ; and that qua- 
drupeds muſt have four feet, or they would not 
deſerve the appellation.” Patience! what do 


you think of men, ww and whates being ranked 
among 
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Y 10 among quadrupeds? Such i is the n of Lin- 


a 


næus. 
Animals with paps, or ſach as ſuckle their 


young, he calls MAMMALIA, The MAM- 
MALIA he divides into ſeven orders; the diſ- 
tinctions of which are principally eſtabliſhed on 
the difference in the number, ſituation, and form. 
of the teeth, thongh he does not entirely nou 
the ſtructure of the feet. 

The orders are : 

IJ. PRIMATES: including men, apts, &c. 

II. BruTa: including the ſloth, arma- 
3 dillo, &c. 
III. FER: including the lion, tiger, 
&. 
IV. Gris: including the hare kind, 
the mouſe, &c. 
V. Pzcora: including the ſheep, goat, 
cow, &c. 

VI. BTTV: including the horſe, &c. 

VII. Cera, or the WHALE kind. 

The whole number of known quadrupeds does 
not amount to three hundred, 

Our ingenious countryman, PENNANT, has, 
perhaps, given the moſt accurate ſyſtem of qua- 
drupeds that ever appeared. His general diviſions 

C 3 are 
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are into hoofed, digitated, n and 
winged quadrupeds. | | 
But it is time I ſhould Goiſh.. my account of | 
quadrnpeds. You will be tired, I fear, before 
I get through all the other claſſes. None, how- 


ever, are ſo important as this, and therefore 
greater brevity will ſuffice, ſhould your attention 
flag, which I truſt it will not. Quadrupeds are ; 
the leaſt numerous of all the claſſes of nature, yet 


by far the moſt diſtinguiſhed and uſeful, for the 


reaſons already aſſigned: 
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VII. —CHARA DES. 


What wakes the fancy may improve the mind: 
E'en in amuſement ſeek ſome uſe to find. 


HAVE tried to amuſe you occaſionally with 
an enigma; I will now introduce you to an ae- 
quaintance with another ſpecies of compoſition, 
derived from the ſame original ſtock, and alike 


calculated to exerciſe ingenuity, though it admits 
of leſs diffuſeneſs of deſcription. 


You muſt know that charades, to which I al- 


lude, are of French extraction, and are well 


adapted to the genius of that lively nation. They 
are now pretty well naturalized in this country; 
and if we never copy greater abſurdities, or follow 
worſe precedents from our neighbours, we ſhall 


© have no reaſon to bluſh at our own folly. 


The legitimate ſtructure of a charade is founded 
on a word of two ſyllables. Each ſyllable, in 
ſtrict propriety, ſhould be a noun ſubſtantive ; 
and ſingly, have a different acceptation ſrom the 


Whole. 


I ſubjoin a few ſpecimens, ſome of which, 
though compoſed years ago, for a ſimilar purpole 


C 4 | of 


| CHARADES. 


of affording a little harmlefs amuſement, and ex- 
ereiſing juvenile ingenuity, have never ſeen the 
light till now; and but for your gratification they 
would never have ſeen it. Superior talents, 
however, have indulged in ſuch jeu d'eſprits. J 


feel no degradation in the attempt. 


— 


. 
Toa Young Lady of Quality, 


My firſt and my laſt may you ever poſſeſs, 
To taſte each delight that my whole can beſtow x 


And beauty and innocence, all muſt confeſs, 
Deſerve well my pureſt ſenſations to know. 


III. 
In every day that fills the year, 
My firſt muſt frequently appear; 


Of life my laſt an emblem forms, 
Bright, brittle, frail, expos'd to ſtorms ; 


While from my whole, the ſerious eye 
May ſee how ſwift the minutes fly, 


And learn to crowd the narrow ſpace 


With acts that dignify our race, 


IV, 


I after my firſt, you drink deep of my ſecond, 
My whole to require ycu will ſurely be reckon'd. 


My firſt means proviſions, my ſecond yields drink, 
My whole's a good wiſh—what is it, do you think ? 
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7 | v. 
[IF My firſt in various ſenſes ſtands, 
> My ſecond melody implies; 
Gl | My whole full oft, with partial hands, 
| 0 Its favours ſcatters or denĩies; 
Vet all invoke the fickle thing, 

And wiſh to mount its airy wing. 


PAS oy ;_ 


I From wintry blaſts and chilling air, 
"HG My firſt aſſiſts to guard the fair; 

br x Another join—ane lo! how ſtrange? 

oy My form and nature both I change: 
My praiſes fill the peopled ſtreet, 
Ny preſence decks the ſober treat, 

4 Where China's beverage cireles round, 
8 4 Nor beauty bluſhes to be found, 


8. VII, 

b 1 My firſt's an addreſs in the primitive nyle, 

þ My ſecond bounds ocean for many a mile ; ; 
* Would you know me united, contemplate the year, | 
7 Where cent'ries ago I began to appear. 
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4 VIII. 

: Whate'er has ſeen a length of years, 

0 1 My firſt will bring to view: 

= By Moſes law, my laſt appears 8 
Forbidden to a Jew ; 

But ake me in my blended light, 

3 Boch Jew and Chriſtian love me; 

Een Mahomet in his deipite, 

On taſting, would approve me. 

E i IX. 
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IX, 


My firſt is the genial ſource of much good, 


Though ſometimes the cauſe of much evil; 


My ſecond oft raiſes a ſpurious brood, 


And my whole worſhips angel or devil. 


8 
My firſt is a carriage, ill- humour my laſt, 
My whole under foot is trode and held Faſt; 
Yet it ſees the beſt company, keeps from the rabble, 
Is truſted with ſecrets, nor fear'd leſt it babble, 


KEY, 


1. Fare-well. 2, Plea-ſure. 3. Hour-glaſs, 4. Sups "= 
port. 5. For- tune. 6. Muff- in. 7. Thou-ſand. $. Old- 
Hock. 9. Heat-hen. 10. Car. pet. 2 
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IX. FAB I. E. 
THE RACER AND THE CART-KORSE, 


On merit, let utility decide ; 

Who once regards the empty claims of pride? 
RACER, by chance fell in company with 

. a cart-horſe, and gave himſelf fuch airs, 

chat the honeſt drudge could ſcarcely brook the 

inſults he offered to him. He boaſted of the 

money he had won by his fteetneſs, of the ſtyle 


£1 ons 


| "Win which he lived, and the attentions he met with 


1 from his maſter and the grooms ; and obſerved, 


| *Wthat though they were both horſes, he thought 


zimſelf of ſuch a ſuperior quality, that he did not 
care to be ſeen in ſuch ſociety as his. 
_ cc Silly, conceited animal,” ſays the cart-horſe, 


3 


4 . I am as much aſhamed of your company as you 
* 1 can be of mine. In the ſcale of utility you are 
1 without value or eſtimation. Thouſands may be 
ies on you, 'tis true. Human folly knows no 
*Z bounds! But what wiſe man ever betted a guinea 


2M 355 


on mus legs; and how little would the world 
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loſe were your breed extinct! Has it not ruinee | b 10 
numbers? and where is the man of moral 


honeſty i it ever benefited? Of what conſequence | i 
is it to be pampered and attended as you are? 
You exiſt the creature of another's pleaſure ; and 8 5 
ſhould you break down, or be diſtanced, you 
would then be as much neglected as you are now | 2 
careſſed, While I, ſenſible of the ſervices I can 7 
perform to my maſter, am ſure to experience in- 


dulgence equal to my wants; and am happy in 


the reflection, that I fill up a uſeful place in 
4 Be gone, vain creature! you are too much 


after. We ſhall then be on aleyel. Farewell!“ 


like thoſe with whom you affociate—proud, be- | 9 
cauſe you are uſeleſs. But remember, whichever 9 5 | 
goes to the dogs firſt, the other is ſure to follow - 


L 3 1 
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X. —ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA®*, 


A MOORISH TALE. 


F we view mankind under the influence of 
1 various climates, religions, and manners, we 
; ; ſhall find they are nearly the fame in all. In 
every country there are ſome who do honour to 
$ 5 human nature; while, alas! the far . 
number diſgrace it. 

The purity of love, however, has generally 
| I been ſuppoſed to be confined to thoſe breaſts, 
f it where the ties of religion, and the injunctions of 
policy, have limited the paſſion to a fingle object. 
2 Under tropic ſuns, and among nations uncivilized, 
1 Love has always been depicted in aſpects tos 
| P fierce to melt, and too ungoverned to allure, The 
Mahometan, indulged with his four wives, and 
$ f as many concubines as he can maintain; and 
the Pagan, poſſeſſed of beauty by purchaſe, by 
fraud, or by force, have been denied all preten- 
| Lions to the tender emotions ariſing from ſingular 


== * Suggeſted by the + Ballad, by the Biſhop 
== of Dromore, under the ſame title. 
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and undivided regard; and, conſequently, have 4H 
been degraded from the diſtinctions allowed to 5 
delicate paſſions and warm ſenſibilities. That 0 
general reflections are always illiberal, and often 0 


unjuſt, is a truiſm not to be denied; and the ſhort 77 


hiſtory of Alcanzor and Zayda will give an ad- 


ditional proof, as well as a new force, to the 
remark. 

The parents of Alcanzor and Zayda were both 
of the firſt rank in Morocco, but of very unequal 
fortunes. Thoſe of Zayda were as rich as they 
were noble; thoſe of Alcanzor, by falling under 
the diſpleaſure of the deſpotic emperor of that 
country, were glad to purchaſe life by a ſacrifice 
of half their hereditary poſſeſſions. But though 


contracted in the ſplendour of their appearance, 


they did not abate of their dignity nor their pride; 
and an inveteracy, which had ſubliſted between 
the families for upwards of two centuries, was 
not diminiſhed by this reverſe of fortune in one 
of them. On the contrary, the connexions of 
Zayda inſulted over the misfortunes of thoſe of 
Alcanzor ; and pride, in its greateſt humiliation, 
will always be able to reſent ſuch unmanly treat- 
ment, and to rekindle its rage againft ſuch un- 
generous exultation. | 

But Love had reſolved, in vengeance to the 
n ; parents, 
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3 parents, to unite their offspring. Alcanzor, in 
1 returning one day from hunting, ſaw Zayda 
coming out of the moſque, where ſhe had been 
= offering up her devotions to the prophet, and be- 
5 ing unveiled, he had an opportunity of feaſting 
his eyes on beauty ſuch as they had never wit: 
neſſed before. His own appearance was equally 
3» prepoſſeſſing; and they interchanged glances, 
=X expreſſive of the mutual pleaſure they felt in this 
"WH fortuitous interview. They were ſoon known 
1 to each other; and the enmity of their fathers, 
1 which they were ſenſible would be a bar to their 
1 ſuture union, was conſidered by both only as a 
ſtronger incentive to deſire. | 


When a riſing paſſion experiences no no difficul- 


4 ties, and contends with no oppoſition, it fre- 
"1% quently becomes languid, and dies away for want 
3 of fuel to increaſe and continue the blaze. 
1275 Thoſe who imagine they love each other, when 
every eye beams conſent, and every voice breathes 
congratulation, will often find their paſſion too 
wy low for exquiſite happineſs, or permanent at- 
55 tachment. It is the remembrance of the ſtorms 
the at ſea that endears the ſhore to the mariner; and 
the lover receives half the pleaſure of his con- 


queſt, from the recolle&ion of the difficulties he 


nas ſurmounted for the puſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. 
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perſon beloved. 
Spaniard, nor the guards of the Moor, the bar. gt 


too bleſt in the enjoyment of preſent: felicity to . 
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In every country he who truly loves will con- z Ts: 
trive means to make his ſentiments known to the It fc 
Neither the jealouſy of the 1 


ricadoed windows, nor the bolted doors, can 2 
prevent the progreſs of paſſion, and the inter- 4 N 
change of ſoft emotions. Alcanzor found fre- 


quent opportunities of ſeeing his Zayda, and |" 


Zayda never felt real bliſs but in the preſence of 
Alcanzor. Their love was as warm as the ſun | "A 
that rolled his chariot over their genial clime, and # 
as pure as the untouched: roſe that waſtes its 5 7 
fweets on the deſert air. They were both young 
and ingenuous, elegant in perſon and mind, and 
patterns of delicacy, in a land that in general! 
has but ſmall pretenſions to refinement. Alcan- 49 | 
zor, if he gained his Zayda, had no ambition to : 8 
engroſs more beauty; and notwithſtanding ſhe 6 1 
knew the indulgence of Mahomet to his male 9 x 
diſciples, Zayda would have died at the reffection 3 


of being only one of the happy ſemales that was 4 * 
deſt ined to ſhare the eareſſes of Alcanzor. e * 


Suſpicion had not yet opened her eyes to detect 5 | * 


this attachment, and the lovers felt themſelves ne 
8. 


anticipate future ills. Days and months. rolled . 


n their- hours in one uniform tenor of joy; 
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1 2 the gay proſpects of youthful delights are 
16 ſeldom ſhaded with the gloom of reflection. 
* A The picture of life, indeed, as painted by 
r- 5 Juvenile fancy, is at firſt compoſed only of ſoft 
in attractive colours; but as years come on, the 
. ſhades become deeper and deeper: till, at laſt, 
. the faireft tints are loſt in one undiſtinguiſhed 
1d maſs of ſombre dyes. The happieſt only pre- 
of ſerve the original colours longer unſullied: the 
ultimate event is nearly the ſame to all, except 


m 

for the diſtinctions that virtue or vice occaſion, 

5 which can cheer the blackeſt dyes, or obſcure 

he brighteſt hues. 

| ; Alcanzor and Zayda were among thoſe nume- 

i ous candidates for laſting bliſs, who find the 
11 b vp of joy withdrawn, before it can reach their 
wi ps. The parents of the lady, ſtimulated by 
He zvarice, and fired by ambition, had, without her 
le ?; concurrence or knowledge, promiſed their daugh- 
4 „» ter to the chief miniſter of the emperor's court; 


2 a though advanced to thoſe years that love 
ian ſhrink from in diſguſt, had ſeen and ad- 
mired Zayda, and made overtures to her rela- 
tions, which the cool prudence of unimpaſſioned 
8e could not liſten to without approbation. He 
had lately loſt one of his wives; and with him 
2 | the indulgent permiſſion of the prophet was 
equivalent 
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5 tears — ſhe fainted—ſhe recovered—ſhe pauſed— 
| the prayed, and wept by turns: and, in the agon, 1 
of her grief, ſhe vented invectives againſt Ma, . 
homet for the impurity of his matrimonia bh 
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equivalent to a command: he always kept uy 


the number of his conjugal ties,—and, not fatiſ.® 5 


fied with that, maintained a numerous train oft 


- beauties to gratify his vanity, rather than to F 


ſatisfy his defires, "i 
Such was the deſtined huſband of Zayda! to 
a man of this unamiable defcription ſhe was uu 
reſign her liberty; and for him the was to violate 
the ſtrongeſt and pureſt ſenſations of nature. * 4 
a few hours, ſhe was abruptly informed, Molle, 65 
Imloc would arrive, and honour her with biß 0 


hand. She heard the news with evident terror 1 E. 


but ſhe had prudent fortitude enough to diſguif WM 


the violence and the cauſe of the agitations tha * 
paſſed in her breaſt, while under the prying eye of ll 
parental inquiſition. She retired to her apart 


ment, almoſt bereft of her ſenſes ; ſhe burſt int 
1 


creed. © Alla,” exclaimed the lovely maid 
« is it poſſible that he whom we worſhip coul b 
receive his miffion from Heaven, when, by hi. 
diſpenſation, the two fexes that compoſe th: K 
human race are treated with ſuch flagrant inc 
N To mine, the privilege of a ration 
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"foul is denied; to the other, criminal gratifica- 


ati. ons are allowed :—gratifications, that only add 
1 of o the miſery of thoſe who indulge in them, 


and afford the ſtrongeſt proof, that unerring Wiſ- 
dom, and infinite Power, had nothing to do with 

! to: "their conceſſion ; ſince the great Father of all, 
as to. to whom Mahomet is only a ſervant, could never 
plate? Wiſpenſe indulgences which render his creatures 


nmiſerable. 
In ſuch terms raved the wretched Zayda, till 
he hour of her aſſignation with Alcanzor ar- 
lt ived. The ſound of every breeze alarmed her 
*L "ul Mrobbing heart, len Imbee ſhould arrive before 


ye 4 © gars that were formed to liſten to it with pity and 
part. of 2pard. ' The pale moon ſhed her ſilver rays 
inte rough the window where Zayda watched and 
d- * ept. Her family were buſy in preparations for 


5 x e reception of their intended ſon- in- lw; and 
N lcanzor approached the well-known ſpot, where 
onias the had often enjoyed the ſight and converſation 
naid vt his fair, without - moleſtation, and without 
4 being obſerved. Speak, my deareſt Zayda,“ 
1 Mried the enraptured lover; “ will you congratu- 
A te me on my good fortune in recovering a con- 
. derable ſhare of my patrimony which was loft, 
0 nd will you deign to ſhare it with your Alcan- 
4 $ te 4% 754 2:7 WET 
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zor? I hope now I may preſume to apply to thel 48 1 5 
parents of my charmer, with greater claims toll 
their favourable attention than I have ever} 0 
yet poſſeſſed, Will Zayda join in the peti-i 


IS 


tion?“ —“ May Alla ſhower every bleſſing on 05 0 

Alcanzor! but he muſt forget there is ſuch 45 4 

wretch as Zayda. This night—perhaps this very 2 

| hour, I am to be devoted to another. I am un- 4 . 

able to explain the heart-rending news; but, in 

ſhort, I am deſtined for the cruel, the dio 4 
Imloc.”—* Zayda, Zayda, this arm ſhall de- 

fend thee! I dare the united rage of Imloe and 1 

Pour parents. Only truſt yourſelf with me, and ; 

| J will protect you. Fly, fly with me! we love ” 

Me Chriſtians, and I will ſoon convey you ; 

where fuch love will be no reproach.” —* Alla, 8 

guide me!” exclaims the heſitating fair. What 

would Alcanzor have me do? How can I de 

| ſcend unperceived? How can you convey me 

| hence, without incurring the danger of a life, 

| | dearer to me than my own? —“ IT ruſt me, tru 

.= me, Zayda! I hear the approach of horſemen, Md 

1 | and we muſt not linger here,” 1 

1 With a ſpring, the diſtracted maidein threw} 

| herſelf from a window into the arms of Aleanzor, 

| and fear added firiftreſs to their feet. But, alas ff 

1 fortune was unpropitious. It was Imloc him- 

ſelf chat was approaching; and ſome of his a.. 

tendanti 
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e $endants were already arrived. A ſervant was 
Aiſpatched to appriſe Zayda of this circumſtance: 


8 off 

ever 4 Per window was found open, and ſhe was gone. 
eti It unfortunately happened, that one of Imloc's 
on” , taking a different road from the reſt, had 


b if net the flying lovers, without ſuſpecting who 
1 Whey were, The alarm was ſoon ſpread; and 
| 1 he parents of Zayda, with her intended huſband, 
Porſucd the route that was pointed out by the at- 
A endant. Alcanzor and Zayda were ſpeedily 
. vertaken, He drew his fabre on his brutal pur- 
fuers. Imloc firſt encountered him : ; and his 


and horſe being wounded, he was ſoon brought to the 
Love round, and owned the ſuperior vigour of Alcan- 
youll Lor s arm; but as he was giving the laſt blow to 


1 is rival, two of Imloc's retinue ſprung to the 
hat relief of their maſter, and each aimed a mortal 
— roke at Alcanzor. Zayda, become deſperate 
me. at this ſight, ruſhed between the aſſailants: ſhe 
le, eee a ſabre through her heart, the ſeat of 
ruſh + genuine love, which had been directed againſt 
1en, 1 Alcanzor; but a hunting-ſpear, in the hands of 
F he other ſervant, pierced his breaſt, juſt as he 
ren was withdrawing his weapon from the blow that 
207, N had ſevered Imloc's head from his body. 
las Thus, at once fell the purſuer and the pur- 
im. ſued. Imloc was little pitied, decavie he was 
at · never 
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never loved ; but the tear of compaſſion has often £ 
flowed at the recital of Alcanzor and Zayda's 


fate: and when the youthful boſom in Morocco 


gives way to ingenuous paſſion, it is ſaid to re- 
ſemble the love that Alcanzor felt for Zayda. 
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XI1.-BIRDS. 


Wsrneet, through the grove, the birds their deſcant ſing, 
And hail the genial, love- creative Spring. 


r HE ſecond grand diviſion of animated na- 
g by! ture is birds. Though inferior to quadru- 
peds in ſtrength, ſagacity, and utility, yet in 
moſt of thoſe reſpects they exceed fiſhes and 
inſects. 
The general characters of this claſs of ani- 
mals are, that they are feathered, two-legged, 
E two-winged, have a hard bony bill, and that the 
females are oviparous. 
This moſt elegant race is formed to embel- 
liſn the moſt ſequeſtered ſpots, to cheer with the 
voice of melody, and to captivate by their beauty 
and innocence. Man has nothing to fear from 
their power; anc, therefore, participates with 
peculiar delight in their pleaſures, nſtinas, and 
deſires, | 
Every part of nature being peopled with crea- 
| tures adapted to their ſituations, that the paſſive 
air might not want its appropriate tenants, birds 
| are adapted to traverſe its heights, beyond the 
reach of annoyance. 
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In proportion as animals are more pense hel 


2 
fewer the ſpecies. Man, the moſt noble part of 3. L 
creation, is only diverſified by climate, or other] 1 0 
a 


accidental variations; d n as we hav 7 


ſo; fiſlies are e yet more various; and deſcending * . 


to inſects, fo multifarious are the f. pecies, tha 
the moſt inquiſitive ſearcher into nature canno 8 | 
enumerate them all. ö 1 


Birds are nir wdapted to the place We 
are deſtined to fill. Every part of their bodies i 4 1 


fuited to that purpoſe. Light and ſharp before 1 
they cleave the expanſe of æther with the orextelf #1 
facility; and ſwelling gradually in the middle | 
they again terminate in expanſive tails, which 4 
preſerve the buoyancy of the body, while the. Mo 
fore-parts are cutting the air. Hence they have 4 +4 
been compared to a veſſel in the ſea; and the 1 
ſimilitude is not inapt. IX | 
Nor is the external formation of birds leſs 7 ö 
wonderful. The poſition of their feathers tending 5 I 
backwards, and regularly lying over each other . 
afford warmth, ſpeed, and ſecurity. Next to their | 


bodies is a ſoft down, while the outer plumage 1 "x 8 
arrayed i in double beards, diſpoſed and inſerted inf 
the moſt perfect and regular lines. And farther, toi 
ſecure them from the injury of violent attri 
4 ; | tion 
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1 tion or wet, birds are furniſhed with glands near 
1 the rump, diſtilling a kind of oil, which they 
= occaſionally preſs out with their bills, and ſpread 
3 over the ruffled feathers. This fluid varies in 
of quantity according to their habitudes. Aquatic 
i. | fowls poſſeſs it in the greateſt abundance ; and 
1 this, though it improves the plumage, com- 
1 municates a flavour to the fleſh, which renders 
* ſome ſpecies wholly unfit for food. 
; The wings of birds, correſponding to the 
hs fore- legs in animals, are always inſerted in ſuch 
parts of the body as may beſt preſerve its equi- 
poize; and at their extremities they have a fin- 
| 7 ger- like appendage, uſually denominated the 
3 baſtard-wing. Lp 
It is not our intention to enter into the anatomy 
of birds; but we cannot refrain from remarking 
mel a few particulars, which ſhow how well every 
creature is adapted to its deſtination. —The eyes 
of birds are more ſlat and depreſſed than thaſe of 
OL quadrupeds; and to guard them the better from 
A external injuries, they are provided with nicti- 
uting membrancs, which can be drawn over the 
= organs of ſight, while the eye-lids continue open. 
5 Birds have no external ears, but are furniſhed 
| hb auditory ducts which ſupply their place. 
Their ſenſe of hearing muſt indeed be exquiſite ; 
D or 
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or how could they learn muſical notes by artificial 
inſttuction? 
Nor are their olfactory nerves leſs curious. 
Some of them can ſmell their favourite food at 
a great diſtance, and perceive danger before it is 
. near. The perſons employed in catching ſome 
kinds of wild fowl are ſo well aware of this in- 
ſtinQive ſenſe, that they keep a piece of burning 
turf near their mouths, leſt the objects of their 
purſuit ſhould ſmell them, and avoid their lures, 

The. approach of ſpring is well known to be 
the ſeaſon of love, joy, and harmony, to birds. 
The notes then, ſo delightful to the ear of man, 
proceed from the male birds, and are the language 
of courtſhip to their mates, or of endearment to 
their young. In a ſtate of nature the two ſexes 
pair, and preſerve their contract, for the ſeaſon 
at leaſt, with inviolable fidelity. Whatever is 
under the care of man, however, partakes of 
his corrupt habits, This partial attachment is 
ſeldom to be found among domeſtic fowls. Qua- 
drupeds in general follow the ſame laws in their 
native ROOT and are depraved only when re- 
claimed. 

The ſeaſon of incubation is the ſweeteſt part 
of the lives of the feathered tribes. Both parents 

watch their progeny with unceaſing vigilance and 

attention; 


1 
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attention; and ſeem to feel all the pride and im- 
portance of their office, and all the fondneſs of 


K parental ſolicitude. How cruel then to wound 


the tuneful breaſt by robbing it of its eggs or its 

young! Shame on that heart which can inflict ſuch 

an exquiſite pain, for a gratification ſo mean! 
When the young are reared and able to pro- 


= vide for themſelves, the connexion immediately 


ceaſes, the voice of harmony is ſuſpended, and 


; S ſilence broods over the groves. Few birds en- 


liven the ſcene with their melody beyond this 


: period; and thoſe few which cheer us with an 


autumnal or brumal ſong, among which is the 
robin-redbreaft, are the deſerved favourites of 
the human kind. 

The molting ſeaſon follows that of incubation 
and rearing the young. It generally takes place 


about the end of ſummer, and is a period of 
(adneſs and pain. 


Towards autumn many ſpecies of birds begin 
to migrate, induced by the love of a warmer ſky, 
or more plentiful food, The circumſtances at- 
tending theſe migratory expeditions are involved 


in no inconſiderable ſhare of obſcurity ; but the 


facts are certain. 
Nothing has more puzzled naturaliſts hi 
the diſappearance of ſwallows. Some contend 
* D 2 | that 
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that they retire to the warm climates of Africa; 


others, that they lie torpid in caves, old walls, 
or hollow trees; while a third party, as if to try 


how far human credulity can go, conſign them 


to the bottem of ponds, and the beds of rivets, 


where they lie wrapt in mud, till they feel the 
influence of ſpring :—but when, may we aſk, 
could it be felt in ſuch a ſituation ? | 

The . queſtion. is certainly yet undecided, 


where they diſpoſe of themſelves: it has long 


amuſed human curiofity ; and, probably, will 
eontinue to do ſo. It may, ho ever, be 
obſerved, that as theſe birds ſubſiſt on in- 
ſects, it is impoſſible they could remain in this 
elimate, and retain their vital powers. Several 


animals are known to become torpid when the 


cold ſets in, and to remain ſo till the return of 
the vernal ſeaſon. From aralogy, then, why 
may not ſwallows do the fame? But who has 
diſcovered their retreats ? Before their diſappear- 
ance they collect into immenſe flocks ; but we are 
not ſatisfied that they vere ever Teen, either taking 


their flight from our coaſts, hiding in dur caverns, 
or plunging into our ſtreams. 


Linnæus 4i{tribu'cs birds into fix orders : 

I. AcciritRes, or the rapacious kind, 
IL Picz: ihe py: kind, (a 
III. Ax- 
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III. ANSERES: the duck kind. 

IV. GRALL# : the crane kind. 

V. GALLIN=Z: the poultry kind. 
VI. PassEREs : the ſparrow kind. 

Theſe orders . nearly a doula 
ſpecies. 
7 Such are the dixiſi gal Linnæus; and to ap- 
# pearance they ae natural and comprehenſive ; 
but as in all ſy{tematic arrangements, which are 
9 chiefly valuable for aſſiſting the memory, it will 
be found that birds of very diſſimilar natures 
are thrown into the ſame order. 


XII. —SPECTRES and APPARITIONSE, 


Fear warps the mind, ere Reaſon can diſcern = * 
In ripen'd years how much is to unlearn! =_ 
m u 


T is frequently the buſineſs of the nurſe to in- c: 
fuſe ſilly fears into the minds of children, 
which the efforts of reaſon in maturer years with 
difficulty overcome. = 
Little Jack had heard ſo many ſtories of ghoſts Bas th 
and apparitions, that his own ſhadow by moon- 1 
light, the flitting of a bird which he had diſturbed, 
or the ſight of a tree whoſe poſition he was not per- this 
fectly acquainted with, made his heart palpitate, WM 
and his hair ſtand on end. The ticking of the 
wood-louſe, commonly called the death-watch, : 
the ſhriek of an owl, or the motion of a mouſe 
in the dark, inſpired him with terror, 3 
Prejudice had implanted a belief in ſupernatural 5 
appearances by night; and reaſon was yet too © 
weak to break the ſpell. What was to be done? 
The more abſurd an opinion. is, the deeper it 
ſinks into the mind, when once indulged. Ridi- 


cule is often more powerful than argument, His 
father 


= th: 
= the 
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RE father had felt the pernicious effects of ſuch inbred 
=E tcrrors himſelf : he wiſhed to recover his chil& 
from the dread of imaginary exiſtences. 

3 Without explaining the motives of his conduct, 
I he ordered a truſty ſervant one evening to ſpread 
| a ſheet on a buſh, and then propoſed taking a 
Hi walk that way to hear the nightingale fing. Jack 
WE was plcaſed to accompany him; but when he 
came in ſight of ſomething white, he began 
5 to confeſs an alarm. Come,” fays his guide, 
= < we will ſee what that white thing is. White, 
4, you know, is the emblem of innocence, and 
VE therefore it can be nothing that will hurt us,” 

24 Jack, however, would fain have declined the 
experiment, but did not like to own it. The 
6 father advanced firſt, and taking the ſheet from 
the top of the buſ ““ Here,” ſays he, “ is the 
5 | apparition that has frightened many a ſtout heart 
now had it been wrapped round a man, or 
= ſuſpended on a buſh, would it not have been the 
5 ſame?? | | 
In xturning, they ſaw ſomething black and 
iy | upright. Jack was again in trepidation. He 
was, however, ſatisfied that this was no other 
than an old wig on the ſtump of a tree to frighten 
the rooks from the corn; and neither intended, 
nor capable of hurting him. His father having 
D 4 ridiculed 
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_ ridiculed his fooliſh apprehenſions, concluded pc 
with theſe ſerious remarks : ſk. 
© What is ſpiritual cannot be ſeen. Weak 
fear, or a bad conſcience, has often conjured up 
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1 


ghoſts and apparitions; but when they have been 
approached, they have always turned out to be 1 
either real objects or illuſions of the fancy. Do 1 
you think, my dear, added he, “that the good 8 
Being who made and protects us, has left us to BY 
be moleſted by evil ſpirits ; or can you for a mo- 
ment ſuppoſe, that he has given to birds or inſeQs 2 
an inſight into futurity, which he has denied to E 
man? Are you ſo weak as to believe, that he, 3 
whoſe providence watches over you by day, can- MN 
not ſee you by night? Truſt me, the only evil 85 
you have to fear, except from natural cauſes, is on 
the fear of loſing his favour: if you are happy 45 
enough to retain that, you may laugh at the filly I 
ſtories of old women, and the dreams of Cuper- 5 
ſtitiog. You are as ſafe in the dark as in the 2 
light from preternatural dangers. But if ever. 
you fancy you ſee any thing uncommon, or hear. 
a noiſe for which you cannot readily account, 77 
approach without apprehenſion, or liſten till you jy | 
have diſcovered the cauſe, and you will find it to 3 
be generally as harmleſs as the white ſheet, or 78 
the wig on the ſtump of the tree,” 
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$ {xECESS! TY of civixc A RIGHT DIRECTION 


TO THE 


PURSUITS or YOUTH. 


In ſome purſuit of worth your youth employ, 
And, in the path of honour, ſeek for joy. 


O you ſee that poor miſerable-looking ob- 
jet, with ſcarcely clothes enough to keep 
Whim warm, and with an emaciated form that every 
1 breath of wind ſeems ready to pierce? Know he 
P78 4 was once the pride of his family, nurſed in the 
10 lap of eaſe, and felt his very wiſhes prevented; 
me Xo rather than his real wants waiting for grattfi- 
the cation. 
His patrimonial fortune was not ſmall, and 
; therefore he was brought up to no trade or pro- 
5 Eton. Indeed he was early taught by the inſi- 
1 Inuations of thoſe who had an intereſt in preying 
Jon his weakneſs, that he had no occaſion to: 
"= trouble himſelf with buſineſs that his fore- 
_ had ſecured him the reverſion of an am- 
Ds ple 
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ple eſtate, and that his own exertions to accumu- 


late were conſequently needleſs. 

Such are the peſtiferous ſentiments conſtantly 
dinned in the ears of thoughtleſs afluence by in- 
tereſted dependents. The young are naturally 
active; and if their purſuits are not directed to 3% 
ſome uſeful end, they can ſeldom repoſe in harm- | . 
leſs innocence. To give a proper bent to the 3 
mind, to call forth the virtuous wiſh, and to 
animate the laudable endeavour, are all that bi 
youth in general require to render them valuable 40 


members of the community. If this care is not 
timeouſly applied, the impetuous tide of paſſion 
often hurries them far from the ſhores of reaſon ; 
and the remainder of life is ſpent in unavailing 
ſighs and lamentations for the good they have 
loft, and the e that can be recalled no 1 
more. ; | | 9 85 
00 Ln whom, 1 have pas at to "Y 
your obſervation, was ſo much indulged, that 5 
his very education was neglected, leſt too much 
application and. confinement ſhould injure his 
health. Thus, when he grew up, he neither 
poſſeſſed the learping neceſſary to qualify: the 
gentleman, nor the knowledge of affairs ſullzctent 

to ſave himſelf from impoſition, | 1 - « 
He became maſter of an handſome fortune, 
while 
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1 while his time was engaged in trifling purſuits, 
"4 or ſquandered away on unworthy objects, A 
X ſwarm of bloodſuckers immediately ſurrounded 
WE bim—flattered thoſe foibles which they ſaw were 
5 natural, and planted ſome vices which were not 
launched him into oceans of expence, fox 
be which he had no taſte; and then ſhared in the 
9 plunder of their unſuſpecting patron and friend. 

Having no fixed principles to regulate his con- 
duct, effeminated by indulgence, though not na- 
73 turally depraved, he gave himſelf up to the di- 
1 rection of others more artful than himſelf; and 
2 was guilty of as many follies and vices as his 
78 guides choſe to lead him into. 

J, | This courſe of life, however much calculated 
8 to lull reflection, could not laſt for ever. The 
= moſt ſplendid. fortune, without economy, may 
35H be ſoon diſſipated. SIMPLICIUS was never fuf- 


to £2 fered to open his eyes to his real ſituation, till 
hat FA the funds that ſupplied his minions were ex- 
ich bauſted, and the importunity of creditors could 
his no longer be kept off. YE RES Ph 
der ; He was then forſaken in an inſtant. The 
he 1 flatterers of his extravagance, as is always the 
If cafe, became the loudeſt aceuſers of his folly. 


He had no reſources in himſelf to raiſe him above 
the frowns of fortune, or the effects of a tem- 
D 6 porary 


—_ 
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porary diſſipation. When he had expended his 


IX 


property, all was gone—he was helpleſs and for- 


lorn. Miſerable man ! my heart bleeds for him. 5 


His mind had been neglected by thoſe who were 5 
bound by the ties of duty to cultivate and im- Pp 
prove it; he was ſeduced by falſe friends; he 1 
was ruined by the artiſices of the cunning; and 
on the verge of deſtruction, was not only deſerted, : 
but inſulted by the panders of his vices, and the £ 
partakers of his ſpoils. | bk 
With difficulty he eſcaped being ſent to a pri- ” 
ſon, by giving up all to his creditors : and being 
generally reckoned rather a weak than a wicked 
man, ſome friends. of his family, who had __ 
his extravagance with regret, but were ſecluded 
from his counſels, now clubbed a ſhilling a week 
for his ſupport; by which means he poſſeſs a 
precarious income, barely ſufficient for the 
wants of animal life, and far ſhort of the impe- : 
rious calls to which his former indulgence i is con- 
ſtantly ſeeking gratification. This leads him 
to ſpend his weekly pittance in occaſional i 5 
and till the return of next pay-day, he is under FE 
obligations to ſome friend for a dinner, or. | 
ſometimes neceſſitated to go without one. i 
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REFLECTION, 


FIX the image of S1MPLICIUSs on the tablet 
of your heart. Learn the value of well- directed 
= purſuits, and the folly of extravagance; and never 
litten to that flattery which invites you to ruin. 
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XIV. ON MATERNAL AFFECTION, 
SUGGESTED BY AN INCIDENT IN READING. 


The tender mother knows nor joy nor care, 
Save what her loy'd, her helpleſs offspring ſhare, 


N a curſory ſurvey, how inconſiſtent does 8 
human nature appear! We read in Com- 
modore Byron's voyage round the world, that a 
woman belonging to one of the miſerable tribes 
that people the Streights of Magellan, made a 1 
tender to an officer of a child from her breaſt ; Ji 
while M. Bougainville fell in with another party | 
on the fame coaſts, that bewailed the loſs of a 7 
boy who had imprudently ſwallowed ſome pieces Ne, | 
of glaſs, with as much ſorrow as if each had 7 

been his common parent. | 1 
To a contemplative mind, nothing can be 
more intereſting than the relations of authentic 
; voyagers and travellers. They preſent views for Bo 
reflection or pity, for diſguſt or admiration. 4 
Shall we think that in any nation under hea- 
yen the maternal feclings are quite obliterated, | 11 
4 i or 
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= | Lor that the warm yearnings of a mother's breaſt 
1 are not poured out over her offspring? Savage as 

hs ſome hordes are conſidered, the want of genuine 
S qroaternal affection is ſeldom found among them. 


I paſſt on e the dictates of nature, and 
WF violates the ties of blood. 
Y The wretched mother who was willing to part 
| 2 with her child, reduced, perhaps, to the want of 
ine ſimpleſt neceſſaries for its exiſtence, ſhivering 
under the rigours of a moſt unpropitious.cli- 


i mate, and ſeeing the impoſſibility of rearing it 
es Wherſclf, might be tempted to relinquiſh it to ſuch 


as ſhe thought qualified to ſhelter it from the ca- 
J 3 E, ſhe could neither evade nor overcome. 
by Ls better its ſituation might be her only aim, to 
70 give it new proſpects of felicity might probably 
ſooth her breaſt amid the painful conflicts of 
5 aternal love. In this light her conduct ought 
Vo be regarded as an effort of the fondeſt affection 
. and the nobleſt reſolution, | 
On the ſame principle, ſome inhuman and 
Neteſtable practices among the Hottentots and the 
WC hincſe may be accounted for, though not ex- 
Wuled, Mere life, without the poſſibility of par- 
Wicipating in the comforts that alone can render 
1 it 
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the proſpefts of chriſtianity and the obligations i it I | 
impoſes, is ſcarcely conſidered as a bleſſing; and, 
therefore, while we cenſure their apparent want 35 
of affection or duty, we ſhould, at the ſame 
time, do juſtice to their ideas of what is right, oY 
however erroneons they may be. 99 
The ſame ſenſe of duty that teaches them to 5 
expoſe a child or deſert a parent, would, if pro- 9 
perly directed, lead them to the nobleſt exertions 7 S 
in the ſupport of the one, and in x profonging the Tt] 


. 5 


life of the other. * 
We have motives to influence us, and unerring | 7 1. 
maxims to direct us, which they have not; and * 
happy will it be for us, if, guided by the unbiaſſed 
deciſions of truth, we act up to what they recom- Yo 
mend. On the other hand, if we fail in a real th 
affect ion to our offspring, and in duty to our pa- 5 14 
rents, we incur all the guilt that ean attach to us, 1 a 
not only from a violation of natural feeling, bur 1 a 
a contempt of religious duty. 55 
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NY, IHE HERO AND THE SAGE. 


45 5 For ſhame! weak man, at laſt by ſuſf 'rings wiſe, 
ccar above prejudice, and ſounds deſpiſe. 


„ WARRIOR, who had been the fucceſſ- 
1s 3 ful commander of armies, on boaſting of 


© Ine thouſands he had ſlain in the field, or cut off 

vy ſtratagem, rouſed the indignant but humane 
g 5 feelings of a ſage, who, unawed by military 
id L proweſs, thus rebuked the inſolence of his triumph: 
| 18 « You ſeem to exult, Sir, in the deſtruction 
1- | 5 of your kind, and to recapitulate with ſatisfaction 
the numbers you have deprived of life, or ren- 
dered miſerable. As a man, I bluth for you 
* as a philoſopher, I pity you—as a chriſtian, I 
un ; deſpiſe you.“ 

The hero reddened with wrath---he frowned 
contempt; but he did not yet open his lips. | 
a « am patriot enough,” continued the ſage, 
3 * to wiſh well to the arms of my country. I ho- 
nour her valiant ſons who ſupport her glory and 
independence, and who riſque their life in her de- 
fence; but, however meritorious this may be, 
; in 
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in a juſt cauſe, the truly brave will lament the 


FE ig 


cruel neceſlity they are under of ſacrificing heir 
fellow-men; and the generous will rather con 
miſerate than triumph. 3 L; 
« [ never read of a battle, of the deſtruction Y 


# 
thouſands and tens of thouſands, but I involun- 


ph C! 
tarily enter into calculations on the extent of q 
miſery that enſues. The victims of the _ 
axe, perhaps, leaſt the objects of pity ; they have 
fallen by an honourable and an inſtant death, and 
are removed from the conſciouſneſs of the woesſf 
they have left behind. 1 extend my VIEWS ol "2 
their ſurviving relatives and friends, I bewail ef | 
lacerated ties of nature---I ſympathize with the 4 
widow and the orphan---my heart bleeds for pa- 5 Ic 
rental agonies. I depict the warm vows of J 
genuine affection for ever loſt ; the ſilent throb Fr 
of exquiſite anguiſh ; the tear which perhaps is 
forbid to low—and from ſuch a contemplation ! 9 
turn away with a ſenſibility that repreſſes exult- 8 
ation for victory, however brilliant, and for | 
ſucceſs, however complete.” | 5 
The warrior clapped his hand on his ſword--- 
he looked indignation, but ſtill was mute. 1 
The ſage went on: * al moſt forget the name 

of enemy, when I reflect on the miſery of man. i 
The malignant paſſions that excite hoſtilities be- I 
tween 


3 
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MX vcen nations or individuals ſeldom return on the 


Wo ogrefſors' heads. Were this the caſe, moral 
1-S.:tice would be ſatisfied, and reaſon would have 


-Y Ls to cenſure or lament. But when the innocent 
1 uffer for the guilty, Who can think without con- 
70 ern, or withhold commiſeration, though tel 
3 eceſſity may ſanction the devaſtations of war?“ 
4 | « Do you mean to inſult me, Sir?” ſternly 
1 Wcmanded the hero. This canting hypocritical | 
Sf:Qation of ſentiment I will not brook. But 
yon are too inſignificant for my reſentment.” 

“] confeſs, my inſignificance,” rejoined the 
Wage: my actions have never been blazoned in 
gazeites; yet I have neither been idle nor uſe- 
Tc employed. As far as my abilities would 


E es 
ke, 1 1 
wh ib b 


2 low, I have endeavoured to make mankind 
ol 5 viſer and better. If I have failed to inereaſe the 
ock of human happineſs, my heart does not ac- 
i 8 uſe me of diminiſhing its ſupplies. Few have 
it-W&n opportunity of doing much good; but the moſt 
f een and contemptible are qualified to do 
arm.“ | 

1 Here the hero and the ſage parted. Neither 
as able to convince the other of the importance 
pf his ſervices. The former ordered his coach, 
End was gazed at with admiration by the un- 
Fs mob; the latter retired to his garret, 
And was forgotten. 
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XVI.—THE DEAD BLACKBIRD. 


: [| AM charmed,” my dear boy, at the ſenſibility 
you diſplay for the loſs of your bird, Never 

be aſhamed to ſhed the tear of pity—it is brighter 
than a gem; and will endear you to every friend 13 
of humanity. ; 
I participate in your feelings I enter into | 
your emotions; and that you may have ſome MF 
memorial of your lamented favourite, I have 
tried to expreſs them for you in verſe. I think 
there is a ſympathy of mind between us — 2 
congeniality of diſpoſition and ſentiment no leſs 2 
binding than the ties of parent and chitd ; and I I 
wiſh to be recalled to your thoughts by as many 3 
tender recollections as poſſible. : 
Perhaps at the painful moment of ſeparation 1 
between you and me when I too ſhall ceaſe to o 
breathe or to ſing—you may recall this little ſcene 
of ſorrow ; and the concern you now ſhow is an 


earneſt, I hope, of that filial regard you will then Y 
pay to me, though I may be inſenſible of it. 


SON- 
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SONNET 
ON A 


Young Blackbird, that died at Chriſtmas, | 


ity 1 'TIS done - ſweet bird! with fond aſſid uous care, 
ever From callow ſtate I rear'd thee, pleas'd to ſee 
hter hy beak turn yellow“, and thy plumage wear 
iend Ihe ebon tint“ that promis'd minſtrelſy. 
By flow degrees thy twittering voice was heard, 
115 WT Sweet prelude of thy ſong, my lov'd, my hop'd reward. 
ore = : | 
us flew the months that ſtill the tuneful throat, 


have = ANTICIPATION dream'd of pleaſures near 
hink with vernal ſuns, it bade thy mellow note 
— 2 Thrill on my raviſh'd and expeCtant ear, 
left hut death has chas'd thoſe viſions, once ſo bright— 
Do ſtrain of thine ſhall wake the vernal morn ; 
WY ct oft affection, with a ſad delight, 
1207 BE Shall liſt in thee, thy fellows on the thorn, 


== * Signs of a male, to which ſex the ſong in birds is con 
25 fined, X 
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ther a naked, or elſe a ſcaly body; that they are 


diſſimilar in their nature and habitudes, compre- 


Eo 'T 


XVIL—AMPHIBIA. 


Diſcordarlt creatures in one claſs we trace, 
The ray, the lizard, and the ſerpent race, 


LEASED with the partiality you expreſs 1 
for the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, I will 
now give you ſome general idea of Linnæuss 2 
third claſs of ned nature, namely, AMPHI- 3 
BIA, - = 
The eſſential characters are, that they have ei. 5 


deſtitute of grinders, or dentes molares; that . 
their teeth are all ſharp or pointed; and that they 
are without radiated fins: or that the heart has - 
only one ventricle, and that they reſpire through 5 
their lungs. 5 

Amphibia are divided into three orders, very 


hending twenty-four genera, and two hundred 


and eighty- nine ſpecies. 1 
Orders. 1þ 

I. ReyrTiLEs—the tortoiſe, frog, lizard, &c. 2 
II. SERPENTES=—viper, ſnake, &c. 'F 
III. NaxTEs—Swimming Amphibia “, or 5 
lamprey, &c. 3 

* Theſe are pinnated, and reſpire by lateral branchiæ ct : 


g:lls. 


This 
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This claſs, though certainly the leaſt valuable 
and extenſive of the whole, includes ſome of the 
moſt formidable enemies of man; the objects of 
his conſtant fear where they abound; and the 
cauſe of his frequent diſmay. Againſt their ef- 
fects, caution cannot always protect him, and 
ſtrength is therefore unavailing. 

You will doubtleſs perceive that I allude to 
the ferpent kind. In this happy quarter of the 
world, we have not more than three or four ſpe- 
cies that are noxious; and their bite all operates 


are 

that for which we have various antidotes, though 
they none more ſafe and efficacious than olive oil. 
has Within the torrid zone, however, where the 
ugh W ficlds are at once fertile and uncultivated, and 


W the climate warm and humid, this terrible race 
W reigns in all its malignity ; and ſome of them are 
acqually awful and dangerous. 

In the early ages of the world, when mankind 
Wy vere tew, and thoſe animals continued the un- 
Jiſputed tyrants of a country for a revolution of 


ſze. Hiſtory, indeed, records many inſtances of 
this; and when we contemplate the liboya, 
which it is well known is capable of killing an 
| ox by dint of ſtrength, and has been found from 
nie G F : 

chirty to fifty feet long, we muſt not incredu- 


This | louſly 


in a ſimilar manner, by exciting a burning pain, 


ears, it is probable they grew to an aſtoniſhing 


IR ——ww 


ouſly reject as fabulous every thing that has not ; 
been confirmed by modern teſtimony, | 


along the banks of the Bagrada in Africa, an 
enormous ſerpent diſputed his paſſage. Pliny, WW 
who ſaw its ſkin, ſays that it meaſured 120 feet 


army before it was vanquiſhed, At laſt, how. 


it, which ſoon deſtroyed it. Its ſpoils were car- 
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We are told, that while Regulus led his army 1 


in length; and that it deſtroyed numbers of the 7 
ever, the battering engines were directed againſt 


ried to Rome; and the general was decreed an 
ovation on account of his ſucceſs, —_ 
In Java, on the continent of India, in Africa, 
in Surinam, and other parts of America, ſerpent 
are ſtil] found of an enormous magnitude, Bui 
fuch are chiefly formidable for their ſtrength: 
Providence has mercifully denied them venom.f 
Were they armed with both qualities, who couldfi 
withſtand them? 


Lo! the green ſerpent, from his dark abode, 

Which e'en imagination fears to tread, 

At noon forth iſſuing, gathers up his train 

In orbs immenſe ; then, darting out anew, 
Seeks the refreſhing font; by which diffus'd, 

He throws his folds: and while, with threat'ning tongue 

And deathful jaws erect, the monſter curls 
His flaming creſt, all other thirſt appal pd, 

Or ſhivering flies, or check d at diſtance ſtands, 

Tor dares approach. THOMSON. 
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Some of the ſmaller kinds, however, are moſt 
deadly. Various are the ways in which their 
poiſon operates; and though it is probable that 
none are without an antidote, if that is not 
known and inſtantly applied, death is almoſt ine- 
vitable. The bite of ſome, ſuddenly diſſelves 
the frame into one putrid maſs of corruption; 


ſome occaſion a lethargy, from which the inſected 


wakes no more; while others bring on a burning 
intolerable thirſt, that is only increaſed by drink- 
ing. | 

But as if man was not ſufficiently expoſed to 
the natural malignity of the ſerpent race, ſome 
barbarous nations dip their arrows in their pot 
ſon, or prepare their vengeful potions with ir. 
Thus the animal becomes more fatal when dead 
than alive. 5 | 
Though there is a general ſimilarity in the ex- 
ternal conformation of all the ſerpent kind; in 
the venomous claſs there are two large teeth or 
fangs, iſſuing from the upper jaw, and project- 
ing beyond the lower. The innoxious claſs is 
generally thought to be deſtitute of thoſe inſtru- 
ments of deſtruction; and this conſtitutes the 
diſtinction between them. A ſack or bag under 


the fang is the reſervoir of the poiſon; and the 


fang itſelf is furniſhed with an aperture for in- 


jecting it into the wound. 


1 | But 


#4 AMPHIBIA, 
But though moſt ſerpents are diſguſting from 
their appearance, or tremendous from their ef- 
fects, ſuperſtition has converted ſome of them 
into divinities; and others are taken under human 
protection for their inoffenſive qualities, or their 
ſervice in deſtroying vermin. It is difficult, 
however, for moſt perfons to diveſt themſelves of WM 
horror even at the fight of ſuch as are known to 1 
be harmleſs; and this antipathy was probably s 
planted in our natures, as a guard againſt their 
danger. a + . 
In the order of reptiles we find the harmleſs 
frog, ſo tenacious of life, the valuable tortoiſe, M 
And the formidable alligator or crocodile, the 
largeſt of the lizard genus. In the Nile, the 
Niger, the La Plata, the Ganges, and other 
ſpacious rivers within the torrid zone, theſe mon- 
ſtrous creatures abound, Their general food is 
Fiſh, which they devour in amazing quantities; 
dut when their ſupplies in the water are too ſcanty 
T0 ſatisfy their voracious appetite, they hide them- 5 
ſelves in the ſedge and reeds, on the banks of the : 
ſtream, till an opportunity offers of attacking 
ſome other animal, mn himſelt not excepted. | 
Of the amphibia nantes I-ſhall only particu 
arize the cramp-fiſh, the raja. terpedo of Lin- : 
nus. The narcotic or numbing qualities of 
this animal have been noticed from the earlici | 
| 4 ages 
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ages. The ſhock it gives on touching it, even 


through the medium of a ſtick, or while it is 


ſuſpended by a rod and line *, reſembles that vu 


an electric machine. 

Many curious experiments have been made 
with this ſingular inhabitant of the deep; and 
as I wiſh to excite your attention to the inveſti- 
gation of nature, I will relate one which was 
made by a gentleman, before the academy of Ro- 
chelle. 

A living torpedo was laid on a table on a wet 
napkin. Round another table ſtood five perſons 
inſulated, or on cakes of wax; and two braſs 
wires, each thirteen feet long, were ſuſpended 


| from the ceiling by ſilken ſtrings. One of the 


wires reſted by one end on the wet napkin, the 
other end was immerſed in a baſon of water 
placed on another table, which likewiſe ſupport- 
ed four other baſons, all full of water. The 
firſt perſon put a finger of one hand into the 
water communicating with the wire, and a finger 
of the other hand into the ſecond baſon, and ſa 
on ſucceſſively, till the whole party had a contact 


W with each other by means of the water in the 


baſons. | 
In the laſt baſon one end of the ſecond wire 


#* See Oppian, 
E a 


was 
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was dipped ;. and with the other end the operator 
touched the back of the torpedo, when the five 
perſons felt a ſhock reſembling that of the elec- 
tric phial, except that it was weaker. The 
gentleman who performed this experiment, not 
being in the circle of conduQtion, of courſe felt 
nothing. This was ſeveral times ſucceſſively re- 
peated even with eight perſons; and the effects 
were uniformly the ſame, 
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XVIIL—-FORBEARANCE, 
A LETTLE Ko 


BEAR AND FORBEAR, is Epictetus' rule: 
Who ſmarts at folly is himſelf a fool, 


O tell me that Srotipus uſed you ill, 
1 that he vented abuſive language without 
any provocation, and paſled cenſures without the 
ſhadow of foundation. 

For whatever diſturbs your peace and happi- 
neſs, I am heartily concerned; but a little re- 
flection will convince you, how unworthy of your 
regard is the ſcum of ill humour, and the effer- 
veſcence of malignant paſſion, You may pro- 
bably have been unjuſtly attacked; but on whom 
does the diſgrace lie? STOLIDUs offended againſt 
good manners; he offended againſt truth ; he 
made himſelf not only ridiculous but criminal ; 
and if he perſeveres in this conduct, he will be 
regarded as the peſt of ſociety, and as ſuch will 
| be ſhunned. Were you fond of revenge, which 
I truſt you never will be, here is ample ſatisfac- 
tion; While, on the other hand, if you mildly 
E 3 replied 
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replied to unmerited abuſe, and evinced the con- 
ſciouſneſs of innocence, rather than the irritation 
of paſſion, your character will be raiſed in the 
eſtimation of every mind whoſe plaudits are worth | 5 
your care. 85 . 
The illiberal and the ill-bred think it ſhows 
ſpirit to treſpaſs againſt the rules of decent pro- 
priety, by the vulgarity of abuſe, or the harſhneſs hy 
of invective they take an ill-natured pleaſure in 2 
trying to rouſe the placid into rage, and thus to 
throw them off their guard. 
My ſituation through life has given me many 

a painful confirmation of this. May you, my 
dear boy, be more fortunate in your connexians! 
It is only when the ties of duty or relationſhip 
bind you to ſuch charaQers, that they ought to 
give a momentary pain. The caſual intercourſe 
with fuch perſons as STOLIDUsS is an evil of no 
magnitude. It may be palliated by the reflec- 
tion, that it is eaſily avoided, or may be occaſion- 
ally endured ; but if you are linked. in ties that = 
cannot be eaſily broken, with a diſpoſition of this 
Kind, it requires all the philoſophy which man 
is poſſeſſed of, to bear and forbear. Yet even in 
this melancholy caſe, it is wiſdom not to ſeem 


to feel the tempeſt; and to turn a deat ear to. the 
voice 
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voice that receives an inhuman delight from gi- 
ving offence. 

Why ſhould we be miſerable, becauſe another 
perſon is worthleſs, ignorant, or ill-bred? Firm- 
neſs and compoſure muſt at length prevail. No 


one would attempt to give another pain, if it did 


not flaiter their malignity that it would be felt. 
Indifference, or contempt, defeats the purpoſe 
of illiberality : to be paſſive is victory. 

Young perſons of cultivated minds are too 
apt, from the impulſe of generous feelings, to re- 


ſent the ſlighteſt indignity that may be offered 


them. But before you give yourſelf the trouble 
to reſent, or to ſuffer, duly appreciate the cha- 
racer that has given you the affront, If it is 
ſuch a one that you would not be flattered with 
its applauſe, you have little reaſon to be con- 
cerned at its cenſure. To be angry will increaſe 
the triumph of malice : the ſmile of contempt 


is more forcible than the arrows of defenſive 


wit. | | 
To render your progreſs through the various 
claſſes of ſociety eaſy to yourſelf, you ſhould lay 


it down as a maxim, and adhere to it with inva- 


rlable reſolution, © NEVER TO NOTICE WHAT 


VIRTUE AND PRUDENCE CAN OVERLOOK, 
| E 4 NOR 
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NOR TO PARRY A CHARGE THAT WOULD BL: 
NO DISGRACE WERE IT ESTABLISHED,” 
When you are unavoidably compelled to de- 
fend your property, or your character, let it be 
done with that firm dignity which will ſecure you 


from a repetition of inſolent aggreſſion, and | 


teach your enemies that you poſſels ſpirit of a 
ſuperior ſtamp to theirs. 

Captious perſons are always unhappy. It is 
not the ſting of a gnat, or the buzzing of an 
inſet, that ought to diſturb our tranquillity ; 
but if the viper attempts to bite, or the lion to 
roar, then our reſolution ſhould be equal to the 
danger ; and if we cannot fly with honour, we 
ought to face with intrepidity. 

Theſe are my ſentiments, acquired by dear- 
bought experience, and confirmed by attentive 
obſervation. I truſt they will make you eaſy in 


regard to the attacks of Srolipus, and avail 


you in future ſcenes of life where you are called 


on to act or to ſuffer. 
I am 


Your moſt affectionate 


FATHER, 


3.48 — -- ( 


XIX,—RELIGION TO BE REVERED. 


O ſweet Religion! daughtef of the ſkies, 
Still on thy charms be fix'd our ardent eyes! 


ITHOUT entering on the defence of 

particular ſeas, or ſupporting any par- 

tial tenets, I wiſh to call your attention to the 
awful ſubject of religion in general. 

Admitting the Scriptures to be the word of 
God, and that their precepts are not only calcu. 
lated to make man happy here, but to enſure his 
bliſs to all eternity; what more need be ſaid, to 


| engage every thinking mind to regard them with 


veneration, and to act up to the principles they 
enforce ? > 8 

The eternal Father of the univerſe placed us 
here, no doubt, for wiſe and benevolent ends: 
he certainly meant the ultimate happineſs of his 
creatures; and he has given them rules for the 
regulation of their conduct, and propoſed re- 
wards to ſtimulate their endeavours. Our hopes 
are not bounded by ſublunary views; our deſires 
are not confined to objects of ſenſe; but we are 


E 4. taught 
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taught to aſpire to joys celeſtial, and to pleaſures 
without end. 

That diſtaſte which we are ſure to experience 
in the fruition of all earthly enjoyments, proves 
that we contain a principle within us of too ex- 
; alted a nature to acquieſce in the belt delights this 
tranſitory ſtate affords, and that ſome future pe- 
riod of exiſtence can alone fill up the meaſure of 
our deſires. This principle is ſoul—intimately 
indeed connected with the body; but far more 
noble in its' nature, and elevated in its views. 
It ſpurns the droſs of ſenſuality ; it riſes ſuperior 
to the injuries of fortune ;—amid the ſtorms of 
this world, it is not quite depreſſed ; nor can it 
repoſe in its moſt bewitching ſmiles. It pants 
for its native heaven ; and feels the violence that 
is done it, when we attempt to chain it to earth. 

A belief in immortality is the only balm that 
can heal the aching heart under the preſſure of 
woe—a reliance on the promiſes of religion is 
the prime ſweetener of every joy. What then 


mall we ſay of thoſe who daringly contemm it, 
or wantonly turn it into jeſt ? ; 
It is againſt ſuch I wiſh to caution you. Far 
am I from ſuppoſing that the principles you have 
early imbibed ſhould be ſo much obliterated, or 
that you could be ſs wanting in reflection, as to 
| be 


— 
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be guilty of this temerity yourſelves. - But in the 
world through which you muſt paſs, it is poſſible 
you may fall in with beings of this degraded 
ſtamp. O let not their poiſon reach your heart! 
Let not even their blaſphemy wound your ears! 

To defend religion by argument may not be 
your province; but to practiſe and revere it, is 
your indiſpenſable duty and your higheſt bliſs. 
And can they revere it who ſmile at the preſump- 
tion that arraigns its Author, or tamely hear its 
promiſes and threatenings ridiculed and deſpiſed? 

Fly from the contagion of thoſe who would 
degrade you to the level of the beaſts that periſh. 
Shun the ſociety of ſuch as pretend to doubt of 


an impartial retribution. Believe me, you can 


place no reliance on the honour or integrity of 
men who have ſuch deſpicable conceptions of 
their nature and allotments; and who, placing 
all their bliſs in the pleaſures of ſenſe, will gra- 
tify them at the expence of every tie that binds 
the human race. 

SCEPTICUS had wit, ad he poſſeſſed all the 
advantages of a liberal education ; but following 
the bent of irregular deſires, and unfortunately 
falling into vicious company, his mind was early 
poiſoned by profaneneſs, and hardened by per- 
verſe example, His jocularity was generally at 


E 6 the 
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the expence of revelation ; and the ſacred oracles 
were tortured to produce a paltry jeſt. The un- 

thinking, without meaning to be criminal, ſome- 
times ſmiled at his ſophiſtry, and the weak echoed 
his blaſphemy, He darkened the hopes of ſome 
of his virtuous aſſociates; he involved them in 
a labyrinth of doubt, merely to ſhow his ſuperi- 
ority in argument ; and with the malignant de- 
light of a demon, exulted in the miſery he oc- 
caſioned. 1 

Diſſipation ruined his conſtitution. Sickneſs 
taught him to reflect. He ſaw his folly—he 
lamented his error; but the miſchief he had done 
was not to be repaired. The dupes of his ſcepti- 
ciſmcould not all be the witneſſes of his penitence, 
His laſt moments were embittered with this re- 
fectien. I heard his recantation—I ſaw his re- 
morſe; and to warn others from following his 
example, or ſuffering from his baſeneſs, he ar- 
dently deſired, in the agonies of death, that I 
would do juſtice to his final ſentiments of reve- 
lation, and publiſh his conviRtion of its truth, 


XX. 
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TAE LAWYER ina PANIC 
oR 
THE CLIE NT.. REVENGE. 


ARP, the baneful foe of reſt, 
Society's unceaſing peſt, 
Long exercis'd his helliſh trade, 
And, juggler-like, eſtates convey'd ; 
His clients dup'd, cajol'd his friends, 
And ſold them for his private ends: 
To right and juſtice bade defiance— 


*'Twixt law and them, who finds alliance? 


His front embronz'd, his conſcience ſear'd, 
He neither God nor Devil fear'd ; 
He joys to hear the widow's woe, 
The orphan's helpleſs ſtate to know z 
*Gainſt love and friendſhip double proof, 
Each ſocial virtue ſhuns his roof; 
While Av'rice, regent of his breaſt, 
Locks up from uſe the ſpoils poſſeſt. 

But heaven, in juſtice, has decreed 
To vice at laſt its proper meed, 
That credit ſinks, or fortune flies, 


Or fools long dup'd in tune grow wile ; 


And 
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And though no human laws ſhould bind, 
It ſeats an umpire in the mind ! 
Detected in his tricks, and ſcouted, 
Struck off the roll, and fairly routed ; 
Denied the means' of future gain, 
Afraid to murmur, or complain 
HARPY thought fit to yield to fate, 
And wiſely meditates retreat ; 
Converts his ill-got lands to gold, 
His houſes, goods, and chattels ſold ; 
And, anxious to conceal his crimes, 
Reſolves to viſit foreign climes ; 
Where all his baneful arts unknown, 
He ſtill might make ſome friends his own, 
_  Embark'd with villain gold in ftore, 
He ſought New-England's level ſhore : 
The riſing winds inflate the fails ; 
The ſhip proceeds with proſp'rous gales : 
Thus fortune ſtill her favourite faves, 
Firſt from a halter—then the waves! 
Settled in BosToN's ſtately town, 
He lives in ſtyle, and fears no frown : 
He never dreams that juft diſgrace 
Will dare to ſtare him in the face; 
That former crimes will riſe to light, 
Or conſcience awe him into right. 
Thus Haney hop'd, but hop'd in vain 
Vengeance o'ertakes the culprit train! 
Boxosvs in his early years, 
An orphan left, and drown'd in tears, 
To Haryy. told his plaintive tale, 
For law and wrong alike aſſail; 


- And 
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And not a guardian back'd his cauſe, 
To ſhield him from oppreſſion's claws. 
Perfidious Harp y—worlt of foes ! / 
To plead his injur'd cauſe aroſe; 
The leſſer villains on his might, | 
This yields his claim, and that his right; ; 
The cauſe was gain'd ;—but, lo! the cheat 
Brought the dup'd client in his debt: 
Lands, houſes, ſink, to pay the bill, 
And Haxyy triumphs in his ſkill. 
Depriv'd of all, in humble ſtyle, 
Boosus left his native iſle ; 
And years of ceafelefs toil now paſt, 
Had gain'd a competence at laſt ; 
In Boſton liv'd, by all rever'd,- 
To all by virtuous deeds endear'd ; 
The friend of peace, the foe of ſtrife, 
He knew, and ſooth'd the ills of life. 
Well he remembers HaRyY's name, 
And ſoon identifies the ſame z 
Then ſecret plans, with deep-laid art, 
To wring the guilty wretch's heart, 
The night was dark, no ſtar was ſeen ; 
And Phœbe veil'd her ſilver mien. 
The clock ſtrikes twelve, the rude winds howl, 
And fright the conſcious villain's ſoul ; 
When in the Devil's fancied form, 
As cracks the roof beneath the ſtorm, 
Bonosvs hies to HakrPyY's door, 
And thunders in with horrid roar. . 
The bolts give way—the phoſphor gleams; 
And HAReY now no longer dreams; L 


He 
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He ſees the fiend---he ſwoons with fear, 
And feels the furies at his ear. 
Recover'd from his deathlike trance, 
Bonosus makes the firſt advance: 
- With hollow voice and aſpect fierce, 
That well a better heart might pierce, 
He calls out Harey, come away; 
Hell can no longer brook your ſtay | 
With me you go to regions dire, | 
To boundleſs ſtreams of liquid fire; 
Where ſpirits damn'd ſhall hail your name, 
And hell reſound your guilty fame !” 
For mercy Haxyy calls on heaven, 
And humbly ſues to be forgiven ; 
With deep contrition owns each crime, 
A reſpite begs—a little time, 
That for his wrongs he may atone, ' 
Ere Vengeance marks him for her own, 
& Quick, then, five thouſand pounds reſtore, «4 
Box os us cries with hideous roar ;— 
& That ſum you from an orphan drew, 
And left him nought but want in view, 
Ex pos'd him to each varied ill, 
That could the cup of ſorrow fill; 
While ſtill you fatten on his ſtore, 
Nor once his hapleſs fate deplore.“ 
Trembling through all his vital frame, 
HAARP I convicted ſtood of ſhame; 
And pointing to his ill-got pelf, 
Bade Satan ſatisfy himſelf. 
Boos us with the. caſn retreated— 
Har x reform'd, and Hell was cheated ; 


His future life aton'd the paſt, 

And peace and credit crown'd his laſt, 
Seek ye a moral from this tale ? 

Let honour, right, and truth prevail: 

No bugbears then can e'er moleſt 

The quiet of your guwiltleſs breaſt. 

From the pure gleam of virtue's light, 

Devils and ſpectres ſink in night, 
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XXI. —SYVMPATHT or MIND. 


As ſonl and body in one form are join'd ; 
So mind ſometimes aſlimilates to mind; 


1 ETWEEN ſome ſouls there is a ſympathy, 
which, like the laws of chemical attract ion, 
will form an union, almoſt independent of the 
will. Why do they not oftener meet? How 
» ſweet, how dear would be the combination! 
In our general intercourſe with the world, 
however, we more frequently experience man- 
ners that repel than endear ; we are, perhaps, 
connected with perſons whom it is impoſlible to 
love without violating the laws of nature, or 
changing the ſtructure of our minds. Yet we 
feel ourſelves bound to do them all the ſervice in 
our power ; and were we capable of entertaining 
contrary ſentiments, we ſhould be wanting 3 in 
juſtice and humanity. 
Though a ſimilarity of taſte and diſ poſition i 
the ſtrongeſt bond of friendſhip, and the ſource 
of the pureſt love, our attachments are not al- 


Ways founded on this ſolid baſe ; and hence the | \ 
miſery Ml 
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miſery of man! But to deſpiſe or to hate, even 
where we cannot feel the ardour of affection, or 
the reciprocations of amity, would be criminal 
and unjuſt. | 1 5 

It is highly dangerous to form romantic views 
of happineſs, or to indulge the fond deluſion of 
always meeting with characters capable of ex- 
citing regard. Diſappointment is ſure to over- 
take us ; and in proportion to the extravagance 
of our hopes will be the anguiſh of our ſenſa- 
tions. | 

Thoſe who are pointed out by the world as the 
favourites of fortune, or the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their felicity, are generally ſuch as are deſti- 
tute of all ſenſibility, or who have been happy 
enough to contract the cloſeſt intimacy, with per- 
ſons capable of giving and receiving the pureſt 
pleaſures, 5 

The moſt amiable minds will appear amiable 
only, when their affections are elicited by conge- 
nial diſpoſitions. There are thouſands whoſe 
boſoms are formed for virtuous endearment, and 
domeſtic bliſs, who are obliged to ſtifle the emo- 


- tions of their hearts, and ſmether the flame, 


Which, if cheriſhed, would riſe to rapture. 
Education, amidſt all its advantages, is not 
without its ſhare of allay, The more refined 
| and 
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and exquiſite our ſenſe of right and wrong, the 


higher our diſguſt, the ſeverer our pangs, when | 


we are ungenerouſly uſed, or unfeelingly diſre- 
garded. Thoſe very qualities which are calcu- 
lated to command the love and reverence of the 
world, when they have not room to expand with- 
in their private circle of connexions, only render 
a man more ſignally unfortunate ; and expoſe 
him to cenſure from the ignorant, or ridicule 
from the unfeeling. His moſt lovely virtues 
cannot appear ; they are impriſoned in his breaſt 
for want of ſcope to act. The light of his ſoul 
cannot flaſh on the groſs matter that ſurrounds 


him; and the fragrance of his merits is loſt 


amidſt the nauſeous weeds that check his growth. 


He ſhrinks within himſelf, and only unfolds his , 


perfect ions when congenial qualities ſolicit his 
regard, or draw out his ſenſibilities, 

Who can be tender with the unfeeling, or 
chcerful with the moroſe ? Who can diſplay his 
wiſdom to contemptuous ignorance, or pour 


Forth his heart to ſullen averſion ? Yet againſt a 


faſtidious delicacy of ſentiment it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſtrive; and to diſcharge our duty, 
even to the undeſerving or unamiable, is the high- 
eſt effort of a moral and religious principle, and 
the moſt illuſtrious proof of native worth. 
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XXII.—Tar ALARM. BIRD. 


Midſt the worſt climes, where nature torpid lies, 
A bounteous Providence ſome helps ſupplies. 


EAR the CorpER Mins RIVER, which 
falls into Hudſon's Bay, lives a tribe of 
Indians, who traverſe the immenſe and dreary 
ſolitudes that ſurround them, in purſuit of deer 
| or other game, their only ſubſiſtence. The ani- 
mals, however, taught by experience to ſhun 
the haunts of men, and inſtinctively led to con- 
ceal themſelves in the moſt ſequeſtered ſpots, 
would with difficulty be diſcovered, were it not 
for one of the winged tribe, of the ow! genus, 


called the Alarm-BirdF®. 


No ſooner does this bird deſcry man or beaſt 
than it directs its flight towards them, and hover- 
ing over them, forms gyrations round their head. 
Should two objects at once arreſt its attention, 
it flies from the one to the other, alternately, 
vith a loud ſcreaming, reſembling the crying of 
| child; and in this manner it will follow tra- 


* See Hearne's Journey to the Copper Mine River. 


| I vellers, 
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vellers, or attend a herd of deer, for the ſpace 
of a day. | 
By means of this guide, whoſe qualities ſo 
well correſpond with its name, the Copper In- 
dians are apprized of the approach of ſtrangers, 
or directed to the herds of deer and muſk-oxen, 
which otherwiſe they would frequently miſs, Is 
it to be wondered at then that they hold the alarm- 
bird in the higheſt veneration ? It ſeems, indeed, 
to have been intended by Providence for the 
| ſolace and friend of the miſerable inhabitants of 
thoſe wild and ſterile regions; and will furniſh 
a new evidence of that Typerintending care that 
watches over all. 8 | 

The cuculus N ſo celebrated in the 
warmer climates for detecting the treaſures of the 
bees, in the deep receſſes of the woods, within the 
hollow trunks of trees, has, or may be thought to 
have, a view and an object in its ſervices. . It feels 
the want of human aſliſtance to enable it to. enjoy 
the fruits of its diſcoveries, and, therefore, in- 
RinRively.calls for it, in hopes of being recom- 
penſed with a ſhare of the honey, which we are 
told the natives -readily allow it; but the alarm- 
bird appears perfectly di ſintereſted in its Iabouxs: 
it anſwers no purpoſe of its own, and, there- 
| dong, may be I as one of the bounties of 
; Heaven 


the % 
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Heaven to a people and a couhtry, almoſt ſhut 
out from a participation of the common bleſſings 
of life. It conters benefits without the proſpect 
of a reward; and for this reaſon is entitled to 


the greater regard. 


To contemplate the various animals that are 


Z diſperſed over the globe, and the various bleſſ ings 
and diſadvantages of different climates, will na- 


turally lead us to the Source and Diſpenſer of all; 
and though ſome parts of the works of creation 


are more conſpicuouſly beneficial, and cannat 
eſcape the moſt common obſerver, yet we may 


from analogy and reaſon conceive, that 1 


was made in Vain, 


XXIII.— 
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Endow'd with ſpeech, O uſe its powers aright, 
And let the bleſſing man to man unite. | 


Omany difficulties attend the hypotheſisof lan- 
guage having originated from human. inven- 
tion only, that even philoſophy has frequently 
given it up in deſpair. When we conſider the 
curious analogy that prevails in the conſtruQion 
of almoſt all languages, and the deep and ſubtle 
logic on which they are founded, there ſeems to 
be no ſmall reaſon and juſtice for referring their 
origin to divine inſpiration. | 
But ſuppoſing language to have a divine ori- 
ginal, it is not to be imagined that a perfect 
ſyſtem of it was at once communicated to man. 
In a ſtate of nature his wants were few, and 
eaſily ſupplied. Exertion of body or mind was 
only neceſſary to a very limited degree. It was 
ſociety, and the wants ariſing from refinement, 


5 This, and the following eſſay, contain the ideas of 
Blair. The writer is proud of adopting the general ſen- 
timents of ſuch an able guide, 


that 
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Khat accumulated ideas, and clothed them in 
ſuitable expreſſions. Theſe gave a ſtimulus to 
induſtry, and opened new ſources of enjoyment, 
Language probably at firſt conſiſted in a few 
interjections, expreſſive of pleaſure and pain, 
aided by ſuch tones and geſtures as moſt forcibly 
conveyed their meaning. Even after language, 
in proceſs of time, became more extenſive and 
copious, the ancient manner of ſpeech ſubſiſted 
among many nations: and what had ariſen from 
neceſſity, continued in uſe for ornament. The 
illuſtrious Cicero informs us, that it was a con- 
teſt between him and the celebrated Roſcius, 
whether he could expreſs a ſentiment in a greater 
variety of phraſes, or Roſcius in a greater variety 
of intelligible ſignificant geſtures. Geſticulation 
with us would be conſidered as ridiculous ; and 
our inſipid monotonous pronunciation, among 
the Greeks and Romans, waving other nations, 
would certainly have excited diſguſt, | 
Words deſcriptive of ſenſible objects being 
the earlieſt attempts of mankind, their language, 
of neceſſity, became extremely metaphorical. 
For, to ſignify any deſire or paſſion, or any act 
or feeling of the mind, they were obliged to 


paint the emotion or paſſion they wiſhed to ex- 
| preſs by alluſions to thoſe ſenſible objects which 
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had moſt connexion with it, and which could 


render it, in ſome degree, viſible to others. 


It was not, however, neceſlity alone that gave 
riſe to this figurative ſtyle.' In the infancy of 
all ſocieties, where the paſſions operate without 


* diſgaiſe, the language will be tinctured by the 


character of the mind. Every thing will be 


painted in the ſtrongeſt terms, and the moſt 


glowing colours. Thus the language of poetry 
forms the -firſt link in the chain of nature, and 
the laſt in that of refinement, | 

_ To trace the hiſtory of the different tongues 
that have obtained among men, and to mark their 
ſpecific character, would lead to endleſs diſqui- 
ſition, In all civilized countries, poets were 
ſucceeded by philoſophers: the gay fancies of 
the former gave way to the cool diſcuſhons of the 
latter. The province of the one is proſe ; verſe, 
that of the other. Proſe indeed may receive all 


the embelliſhment of metaphor ; but it is leſs 


the language of paſſion, or of enlivened ima- 
gination, than what is formed into regular num- 
bers. Rhetoric is eſſential to both; and taſte 
ſupplies the charm with which genius binds the 
ſenſe, | 
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XXIV. — ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Our native tongue ſupplies a copious ſtream 
From various founts, and ſuits each varied theme. 


| UR language, like our iſland, has under- 
| gone many revolutions, and perhaps each 


for the beſt, It derives its origin from various 


ſources ; it has been propagated by many differ- 


ent nations; and owes ſome of its excellencies 
to them all. Its baſis may be faid to be Saxon, 
with ſuch an intermixture of ancient and modern 
words as conqueſt, commerce, or learning, in a 
ſucceſſion of ages, have gradually introduced, 
From the influx of ſo many ſtreams, from the 
connexion of ſo many. diſſimilar parts, it natu- 
rally follows, that the Engliſh, like every com- 
pounded language, -muſt poſſeſs a certain degree 
of irregularity. That complete analogy in ſtrue- 
ture cannot be expected from it, which is found 
in thoſe ſimpler languages, that have been derived 
trom one ſource, and raiſed on one foundation, 
Hence, our ſyntax is confined ; ſince there are 


| few marks in the words themſelves, which can 
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ſhow their relation to each other, or point out, 
either their concordance, or their government, 
in the ſentence. But if theſe diſadvantages at- 


tend a compounded language, they are balanced 
by other attendant beauties ; particularly by the 
number and variety of words, with which ſuch 


a language is commonly enriched. And, in fact, 
few languages are more copious than the Engliſh. 


In all the graver ſubjeAs of human inveſtigation 
or diſcuſſion, no complaints can juſtly be made 
of the ſterility of our tongue. We are likewiſe 


rich in the language of poetry: our poetical ſtyle 
differs eſſentially from proſe ; not with reſpect to 


numbers only, but in the very words themſelves, - 


In this we have an infinite ſuperiority over the 
French, whoſe poetical language, were it not 
diſtinguiſhed by rhyme, would not appear to 
differ very conſiderably from their proſe. "Their 


language, however, ſurpaſſes ours in expreſſing 


whatever is gay, delicate, and amuſing: for 
converſation it is unrivalled ; but for the higher 


ſubjects of compoſition, it is juſtly conſidered 
as inferior to the Engliſh. 


The flexibility of a-language, or its power of 
adaptation to grave and ſtrong, eaſy and flowing, 
tender and gentle, pompous and magnificent 
ſentiments, as occaſions require, is a quality of 
great 
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great conſideration in . ſpeaking and writing. 


This ſeems to depend on the copiouſneſs of lan- 


guage; the different arrangement of which its. 
words are ſuſceptible; and the variety and beauty 
of the ſound of thoſe words, fo as to correſpond 
io ſo many different ſubjects. The Greek poſ- 
{efles theſe requiſites in a higher degree than any 
other language, ancient or modern. It ſuperadds 
the graceſul variety of its different dialects to its 
beautiful original form; and thereby readily. 
allumes every kind of character, from the moſt 
{imple and familiar, to the moſt formal and 
majeſtic, The Latin, though it has many in- 
trinſie and appropriate beauties, in this reſpect 
is inferior to the Greek. It has more of a 
ſettled character of ſtatelineſs and gravity; and 


W is ſupported by a certain ſenatorial dignity, of 


which it is not eaſy to be uniformly diveſted.. 
Among the modern tongues, the Italian, as poſ- 
ſeſling on the whole the greateſt degree of flexi- 
bility, ſeems to be the moſt perfect of all tbe 
modern dialects, which have ariſen from the 
ruins of the ancient. 3 

Our language, though it cannot pretend to 
equal the Italian in flexibility, has, neverthe- 


leſs, a very conſiderable portion of this valuable 


quality, Whoever conſiders the diverſity of ſtyle 
F-3 which, 
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which appears in ſome of our moſt diſtinguiſhed 
writers, will diſcover ſuch a circle of expreſſion, 
and ſuch a power of accommodation to the va- 
rious taſtes of men, as muſt redound to the 
honour of our tongue, and deſervedly fix its re- 
putation. | 

Harmony of ſound has ever been regarded as 
eſſential to perfect language; and in this quality 
Engliſh has been ſuppoſed to be very deficient ; 
yet whoever conſiders the melody of its verſifi- 
cation, and its power of ſupporting poetical 
numbers without the aſſiſtance of rhyme, muſt 
confeſs that it is far from being unharmonious. 
Even our proſe, in the hands of a writer of 
taſte, 1s ſuſceptible of muſical periods; and our 
poetry has received a ſmoothneſs and poliſh from 
Pope and ſome others, that can ſcarcely be ſur- 
paſſed in any language. Smoothneſe, however, 
it muſt be admitted, is not the diſtinguiſhing 


characteriſtic of the Engliſh tongue. Strength 


and expreſſion, rather than grace and melody, 
conſtitute its character. The ſimplicity of its 
form and conſtruction is certainly ſuperior to that 
of any of the European dialects; a property 
deſerving attention. It is free from the intricacy 
of cafes, declenfions, moods, and tenſes, Its 
words are ſubject to fewer variations from their 
3 . ariginal 
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oricinal form, than thoſe of any other language. 
its ſubſtantives have no other diſtinction of gen- 
der, but what is made by nature; and but one 
variation in caſe, namely, the poſſeſſive. Its 
adjectives admit of no change, except what ex- 
preſſes the degree of compariſon. Its verbs, 
inſtead of the inflections of other languages, ad- 
mit no more than four or five changes in termi- 
„tion. A few prepoſlitions and auxiliary verbs 
!upply all the purpoſes of tenſes; whilſt the 
words in general preſerve their form unaltered. 
Hence our language poſſeſſes a ſimplicity and 
facility, which is the very reaſon why. it is ſo | 
ſcequently ſpoken and written with inaccuracy. 
We imagine that a competent {kill in it may be 
acquired without any ſtudy; and that in a ſyntax 
ſo narrow and limited as ours, there is nothing 
which requires attention. - But the fundamental 
rules of ſyntax are common to the Engliſh as 
well as to the ancient tongues; and a regard to 
them 1s abſolutely neceſſary, if we with to 
write with propriety, purity, or elegance. 

In ſhort, whatever may be the comparative 
advantages or defects of our language, it cer- 
tainly deſerves, in the higheſt degree, our ſtudy 
and attention. The Greeks and Romans, in the 
meridian of their glory, thought the cultivation 
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of their reſpective languages an object worthy 
their moſt ſerious regard, their moſt ſedulous 
application. The French and Italians have em- 


ployed conſiderable induſtry upon theirs; and in 


this reſpect, their example is highly laudable, 
and deſerving imitation. For whatever- know- 
ledge may be gained by the ſtudy of other lan- 
guages, it can never be communicated with. 


advantage, unleſs by thoſe who can write and: 


ſpeak their own language with promptitude and 
purity, Without this, the matter of an author, 
be it ever ſo good and uſeful, will ſuffer in the 
public eſteem : the marble block will be paſſed 
without notice ; it is the poliſh of the ſtatuary 
that arreſts the attention, 
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Who can old ocean's pathleſs bed explore, 
And count her tribes that people every ſhore? 


HE fourth claſs of animated nature com- 

priſes fiſhes, which are as much inferior 
to birds, as birds are to beaſts, in their forma- 
tion, ſenſes, and enjoyments. As the ſcale of 
claſſification indeed aſcends, the degree of im- 
portance decreaſes, till at laſt it ends in exiſtences 
which have. ſcarcely the power of motion, or 
the ſenſe of feeling. 

The ocean being the great receptacle for fiſhes, 
in that vaſt and inexplorable abode myriads of 
creatures molt probably reſide, whoſe very forms 
are unknown. The curioſity of man has drawn 
ſome from their depths, his wants more ; but 
with regard to many qualities of their nature and 
«conomy, they are concealed from human view. 

The whole number of fiſhes, whoſe names 
and figures we are in ſome meaſure acquainted 
with, does not perhaps exceed five hundred at 
this time; and with reſpe& to the greateſt pant 
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of theſe, our knowledge is imperfect. Their 
habits and purſuits are chiefly hid in the extenſive 
element that protects them. | 

Moſt fiſhes preſent the ſame external form— 
ſharp at either extremity, and ſwelling in the 


middle; which figure enables them to cleave the 


fluid they are deſtined to inhabit, with more 
celerity and eaſe. Human art has endeavoured 


to imitate their ſhape in ſwift-ſailing veſſels ; but 


the progreſs of ſuch machines is inſignificant, 
when compared with the rapidity of ſome of the 
larger fiſhes, which dart with inconceivable ve- 
locny. | 

Though all the parts of their body ſeem adapted 
to celerate their ſpeed, the fins are the chief in- 
ſtruments of motion. Beſides aſſiſting them in 
their progreſſion, they facilitate their riſing and 
linking, their turning and leaping. All, how- 


. 4 . 
ever, have not the ſame number of fins; nor is 


their velocity always proportionate to the ap- 
parent perfection of their make; the ſhark wants 
the ventral fins, and yet it outſtrips the haddock, 
which is perfectly equipped for expedition. 

The pectoral fins, like oars, ſerve to propel 
the body, and to keep it in equilibrio; and an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe to a fiſh in the water, as 
wings do to a bird in the air, By the continued 
| agitation 
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agitation of thoſe fins, the fy-fiſh (the exocetus 
valitans) will ſometimes dart into a new element, 


and fly without ſinking for many yards together. 


The ventral fins are placed under the belly, 
towards the lower extremity of the body, and 
ſcem rather intended to raiſe or depreſs the ani- 
mal, than to forward'its progreſſive motion. The 
dorſal fin, running along the ridge of the back, 
not only aſſiſts to balance the fiſh, but adds to its 
velocity. Flat fiſhes, however, are deſtitute of 
this appendage. 

The anal fin ſerves to keep the animal in its 
upright, or vertical ſituation; while the tail, like 
the helm of a ſhip, ſeems to be the grand prin- 
ciple of regular motion, the fins being all ſub- 
ſervient to it, and only giving direction to its 


powerful impetus. 


As terraqueous animals have generally theis re- 


ſpective coverings to defend them from the in- 


juries of the weather, fo the tenants of the deep 


are furniſhed with a flimy, glutinous matter, 


which protects their bodies from the immediate 
contact of the ſurrounding fluid, and lubricates 
their paſſage. Beneath this, in moſt kinds, is 
a ſtrorg covering of ſcales, under which an oily 
ſubſtance is lodged, which communicates warmth 
and vigour to the body. ES 
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Thus ſhielded and fitted for motion, the fiſh 

ſeems to enjoy the' means of happineſs in its 
native element, as well as quadrupeds or birds in 
theirs. But on a more attentive ſurvey of its 
' faculties, we find them vaſtly inferior; and as 
the ſenſes are the only avenues of pleaſure or pain 
with which we are acquainted, it is reaſonable 
to preſume, that obtunded, or defective feeling 
and preception, muſt be accompanied with a pro- 
portionate diminution of enjoyment. 
The ſenſe of touching, ſo exquiſite in ſome 
animals, muſt be imperfectly felt by. fiſhes. 
Smelling they poſſeſs in a very limited degree ; 
their taſting appears to be extremely defective, 
from the bony nature of the organ which con- 
veys this ſenſe ; and their ſenſe of hearing is ſtill 
more imperfect, if it exiſts at all. 

As for the ſenſe of ſight, though they certainly 
poſſeſs it in a greater degree than any other, they 
are far inferior, in this reſpect too, to terreſtrial 
animals. The eyes of moſt fiſhes are covered 


with the ſame tranſparent ſkin that envelopes the 


head, which ſeems to fupply the place of eye- 
| lids. From the conformation of the cryſtalline 
humour, which is round, they muſt neceſſarily 


have A MY limited - of viſion; yet, no 
| doubt, 
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doubt, the peculiar ſtructure of their eyes is 
beſt adapted to their deſtination. 

Nature ſeems to have formed fiſhes for a paſſive 
kind of exiſtence. To preſerve life, and 10 
tranſmit it, fill up the circle of their purſvits ; 
and to theſe they appear to be impelled rather by 
neceſſity than choice, without the . of 
making diſtinctions. | 

To obtain food is their ruling paſſion, and this 
never deſerts them but with life. Their digeſtive 
faculties are immenſe :. a ſingle pike has been 
known to devour three hundred roaches 1 1n three 
days. 

This amazing concoctive power in the cold 
maws of fiſhes, has juſtly excited the curi- 
ofity of philoſophers, and has effectually over- 
turned the hypotheſis, that the heat of the ſto- 
mach is the principal cauſe of digeſtion. The 
truth ſeems to be, as ſome experiments of Dr. 
Hunter evince, that there is a power of animal 
aſſimilation lodged in the ſtomachs of all crea- 
tures, which can neither be deſcribed nor defined; 
but which converts the food they ſwallow into a 
vuid adapted to their own peculiar ſupport. 

But though the appetites of theſe tribes ſeem _ 
almoſt inſatiable, no other animals, except ſer- 
pents, can endure longer abſtinence. . Gold and 


Wyer fiſhes have been kept for months in vaſes 
without 
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without any viſible ſupplies. Even the pike, the 
moſt voracious of fiſhes, will exiſt in a pond 


wholly by itſelf. 


Fiſhes, however, when food is ſcanty, are 


not confined to a ſingle region, or a ſingle effort: 


ſhoals of one ſpecies follow thoſe of another, 
through immenſe tracks of ocean, from the pole 
to the equator. The cod purſues the whiting 


from the Banks of Newfoundland to the Bay of 


Biſcay ; and the whale hangs on the rear of thoals 
of herrings, and ſwallows thouſands at a gulp. 
Though water is the proper element of. fiſhes, 


none of them can exiſt without air; yet nothing 


is more difficult than to account for the mode in 
which they obtain the requiſite ſupply, The 
air-bladder, ſuppoſed to be the receptacle of this 


vital fluid, has by ſome zoologiſts been allotted to 
another purpoſe, namely, that of enabling the 
fiſh to ſink or riſe, according as that organ is 


dilated or compreſſed ; but there ſeems to be no 
juſt reaſon why it ſhould not ſupply the place of 


lungs at the fame time. It is probable, alſo, 
that they ſeparate the air from the water, which 
they are conſtantly ſucking in, ny — by 


the gills. | 
As a compenſation for the diſadvantages of 
form and enjoyment, hſhes preſerve their humble 
| exiſtence 
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exiſtence to a much longer period than moſt ani- 
mals, and are leſs liable to diſorders, to which 


Ea changes of the atmoſphere ſubject other 


claſſes of animated creation. How long a fiſh 
will live is not aſcertained : perhaps the age of 
man is not of ſufficient duration to meaſure it. 
Two methods, which it muſt be confeſſed are 
more ingenious than ſure, have been deviſed for 
determining the age of fiſhes: the one is by 
counting the circles of the ſcales, by means of a 
microſcope ; the other, by the tranſverſe ſection 
of the back bone, when they are deſtitute of ſcales, 
Buffon found a carp which appeared to be up- 
wards of a hundred years old; Geſner mentions 
one of the ſame age; and Albertus brings an 
inſtance of one that exiſted double that period, 
But nothing in the natural hiſtory of this claſs 
is ſo remarkable as its aſtoniſhing fecundity. 
Lewenhoeck aſſures us, that a ſingle cod ſpawns 
above nine millions of eggs in a ſeaſon ; and ſe- 
veral other genera have a proportionate increaſe, 
With regard to the generation of fiſhes, it is 
generally believed, that the female depoſits her 
eggs, or ſpawn, which the male impregnates on 
the ſpot. Linnæus, however, and others, vio- 
lently oppoſe this idea ; and, indeed, if we con- 
ſult the analogy of nature, recourſe muſt be had 
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malacopterygii, or ſoft· finned; the acanthop- 
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to more obvious means, though no external or- 


gans of ſex have been diſcovered. 


Fiſhes in general, when they have depoſited 
their burdens, leave their naſcent progeny to 
chance; and ſcarcely one in a thouſand ſurvives 
the numerous perils of youth. The very male 
and female which produced them, are e equally 


deſtructive with the reſt. . 


Linnæus divides fiſhes into four orders: 
I. AronEs, or ſuch as are deſtitute of ven- 
I tral. fins; as the cel,. conger, &c. 
II. JucULARES, with. the ventral fins placed 
before the pectoral ; as the cod, &c. 
III. THORACICA, or fiſhes which inſpire by 
the gills only, with the ventral fins un- 
derneath the pectoral; as the perch, &c. 
IV. ABDOMINALES, with the ventral fins 
placed behind the pectoral in the ab- 
domen; as ſalmon, pike, &c. 

Theſe comprehend forty-ſeven genera,. and 
about four hundred ſpecies; but our diſcoveries in 
the oriental regions, and the South Seas, have con- 
ſiderably increaſed the catalogue; and the field is 


till open to future extenſive diſcoveries. 


Artedi, whoſe ſyſtem has gained ſome cele- 
brity, diſtributes fiſhes into hve orders: the 


terygil, 
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terygit, or prickly-finned ; the branchoſtegi, or 

kſhes without bones in the membranes over the 
gills; the chrondropterygii, or fiſhes with car- 
tilaginous rays in the fins; and the plagiuri, or 
fiſhes with horizontal tails. 

But I fear J have fatigued you with this long 
deſcription of fiſhes 3, yet in proportion as the 
objects are more remote from common obſerva- 
tion, the more elucidation is neceſſary to convey 
any adequate idea. After all, I have only fur- 
nithed an outline of any claſs of animated nature 
hitherto reviewed: it muſt be your buſineſs to 
bill it up by ſtudy and examination, if you wiſh 
to become a zoologiſt, 
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XXVI. -C HARA DE s. 
ART II. 


EAR Papa, what a gloomy day this is!“ 
ſaid William: „ cannot you find ſorr.e- 
thing to entertain us?“ 

His brothers looking out at the window; ſeemed 
to feel the ſame impreſſion in regard to the wea- 
ther, and to join in the ſame with for ſome 
literary jeu d eſprit. | | | 

« ] will examine my port-folio, Here are 


ſome more charades, the nature of which I have 


already explained to you. I do not mean to ſup- 
ply you with a key to theſe, that they may ex- 
erciſe your ingenuity the better, and amuſe yau 
the longer,” 


1. 


My firſt is a principal cauſe of my laſt ; 
My whole as a ſpectre deteſt ; 

Alike love and amity ſhrink from its blaſt, 
While peace yields its ſeat in the breaſt, 


Il. 
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II. 


Of vegetative life th* unerring ſign, | 
Through plants-my firſt devolves its genial tide; 

My laſt to aid the bold or baſe deſign, | 
Will ready hands and willing hearts provide : 

My whole is brighter than the azure ſkies, 

And only rivall'd by Alpaſia's eyes. 

: 111. 

A ſpecies of vermin my firſt will diſcloſe, 

That peſters great cities, and haunts their repoſe ; 

My laſt is a quadruped, ſavage and wild, 

That art ſometimes tames, and attention makes nüld: 

Of children and fools my whole is the tewor, 

The nurſe ſpeaks the word, and fear ſpreads the error. 


IV, 


My firſt is an organ of ſenſe, 
From which boundleſs pleaſures ariſe ; 
My laſt is a parent's defence 
To ſave her lov'd young from ſurpriſe, 
Should my whole ſtill in darkneſs remain, 
Yet farther myſelf I unveil; 
I'm receiv'd as a pledge by the ſwain 
Of the contract he wiſhes to ſeal, 


V. 


To my firſt che prudent will ne'er put their name, 
Unleſs by neceſſity driven; 
The gay and the giddy my laft will reclaim, 
And make their ligat foibles forgiven : 
From my whole may the honeſt and worthy be free 
In every clime, and of every degree, | 
VI. 
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VI. 


Zo a Young Lady. 


With my firſt you deny, though all muſt allow, 
That my whole in my laſt is diſcover'd in you. 


vn. 


| May my firſt be the epithet Fortune ſhall bear, 
= Whenever ſhe viſits, or thinks upon you: 

4 Inherent in blood will my ſecond appear, 

And the union of blood gives my whole to your views 


Viit, 


Dear to the fond parental brealt, 
| And juſtly dear, my firſt is found; 
1 My laſt explores the wat'ry waſte, 
4 | | And draws up ſpoils from the profound. 
Sacred to Lauralives my whole, 
1 While Petrarch's poeſy can move; 
i | By me he ſooth'd his tortur'd ſoul, 
s And breath'd the ſighs of genuine love. 
= | . IX. 
The miſer, ſtrange to tell! will truſt 
My firſt with hoarded gold; 
K WED And without witneſs, bond, or pledge, 
Sacred the charge *twill hold, 
My laſt will give the ſtature true, 
But cannot mark the ſenſe : 
After an army comes my whole, 
Say, can you gueſs me thence? 


TDI ET 
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X. 


1a young Lady of Rank, on the Anniverſary of ber Birth, 


My firſt, in its every ſenſe, you poſſeſs, 

_ My laſt is as old as the ſun: 

May my whole ever find you in health, peace, and bliſs, 
And have numerous circles to run! 


XI. 


The dread of the culprit, the counſellor's bliſs, 


In my firit is expreſs'd too clearly to mifs; 


The miſer's chief pleaſure, the merchant's grand aim, 
In my laſt will be found to be one and the ſame: 
And oft from my whole both their profits derive; 
Say, what 15 the general traffic they drive ? 
1211 

May you ne'er know my firſt—my ſecond ne'er taſte ! 
Vet Ireland's ſweet fair place my whole on their breaſt, 

XIII. 
My whole was the cauſe of my firſt to my ſecond; 
Nor'let me for truth ungallant be reckon'd. 

X1V. | 
Honour my firſt ; admit me to your ſecond; and let 


me play on your whole. 


xv. 

When ancient heroes fought, or gain'd the prize, 
My firſt ſpread terror, or drew fav ring eyes; 
Torn from my laſt, the diamond learns to blaze, 


And gold more valu'd than the voice of praiſe. 


Where find my whole? To public haunts reſort, 


Or, to make ſure, eye'beauties at the court! 2 
AVI. 
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A genial warmth to life my firſt invites 
The parent of my laſt is cold ſevere: 
To eaſe the throb of pain, my whole delights ; 
O could it reach the mind, and ſooth conſuming carel 


XVII. 


If you truſt every tongue, my firſt oft you'll meet; 
My laſt talks of war, yet its ſound is thought ſweet, 
For it lures from their homes, village maidens and 
| ſwains : 
Should you find out my two, take my whole for your 
pains! 


XVIII. 


Ne'er may my firſt approach the friend I love, 
Nor plant a thorn to rankle in the breaſt ; 
But with my laſt may happineſs improve, 
Fach with be full, each tumult lull'd to reſt: 
Dear will my whole to Britiſh hearts be found, 
A hero's birth-place conſecrates the ground, 


XIX. 


My firſt is fam'd as Quiet's ſeat, 
Fair Virtue's lov'd and laſt retreat, 
Where Nature wears her ſimpleſt guiſe, 
a | | And heartfelt paſſions light the eyes, 
Where Falſehood deals no fictious ſmiles, 
= Nor Cunning ſpreads her artful toils. 
My laſt irequents the ball, the play, 

The throng'd parade, the levee gay, 

X Where 
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Where Faſhion waves her painted plumes, 
And Adulation wafts perfumes. 

My whole in ſunny climes has birth, 

And vegetates on mother earth; 

But Commerce, ſtudious of gains, 
Tranſports me from 1ay native plains, 
Diſpreads my uſe, and lifts my fame, 
More than my humble birth might claim; 
Nor need the faireſt nymph diſdain 

To ſee me ſometimes in her train, 


XX. 


A mental monſter, and a fancied ill, 
My firit the breaſt with terror loves to fill, 


Checks blooming hope, indulges wan deſpair, 


Dwells on diſtreſs, and idolizes care; 

Ot every pleaſure robs the ſubject mind, 

And leaves ideal woes alone behind: 

Flee, flee the ſpectre ! Life has ills enow, 
And all muſt own it has its comforts too! 
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Now change the ſcene---my ſecond, void of guile, 


Weak, ſimple, harmleſs, feeds on humble ſpoil ; 


A frnitiul mother, and an uleſul friend, 
But always ſentenc'd to a cruel end, 
Denied the natural term of life to gain, 


When cheriſh'd moſt, is ſooneſt doom'd to pain. 
My whole, how different! *ſcapes th' unletter'd eyes, 
And, though exiſting, neither lives nor dies; 


Nor pain, nor pleaſure, can it &er impart, 
And yet it aids the literary art; 
Subtmiſſive waits upon the ſenſeleſs line, 


And helps the meaning and the ſenſe to ſhine. 
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XXVII. — TRE PERISHING SHEEP. 


One ſelf-applauding hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas. PoPE. 


ARLEY was paſſing on horſeback through 

a vale, at ſome diſtance from his home. 
Arriving at a muddy ſtream, he perceived. a ſheep, 
VvVuoirðn its head .entangled in the briers, and its 
hinder parts under water. He looked round with 
a wiſtful eye for aſſiſtance. No perſon was in 
ſight. The poor animal appeared to have ſtrug- 
gled, till, finding its efforts vain, it had reſigned 
itſelf to its fate. What was to be done ? Hu- 
manity would not ſuffer him to proceed till he 
had liberated the ſheep, He diſmounted ; and 
being too intent on the piteous object before his 
eyes, let. his horſe go, he knew not where, With 
difficulty he diſengaged the creature's head from 
| the briers; but not having ſtrengh enough to free 
i itſelf from the mud, it ne wholly into the 

| Vater. 
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HarLEy's taſk was now more troubleſome 
and harder than at firſt ; but he was determined 
to perſevere, He got into the oozy ſtream, and 
pulled the ſheep by the fore-legs with all his 
might. It ſtruggled; and ſplaſhed him over 
head and ears. To deſiſt, however, would have 
now been cruel : by repeated efforts he at laſt 
had the ſatisfaction to land it ſafe, and to ſee it 


run a few paces, and then look back, as to take 


a parting view of its benefactor, HARLEY's 
heart was full with the throb of beneficence. 
« Poor thing!” ſays he, „ if ] ever paſs this 
way again, and you ſhould be capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing me, and give me but a look, I ſhall be 
prouder than to be recogniſed, in a public place, 
by rank in its gayeſt attire.” _ | 
It was time for his reverie to be at an end. 
He looked up, and ſaw his horſe at the top of 
the hilt ; and how to catch him again he knew 
not. He purſued; but the ſteed ſhunned his 
approach. Says HARLEY to himſelf, < It is 
not the firſt time I have ſuffered for doing a kind 
action; but the pleaſure I have felt is too dear 


to be balanced by any temporary evil“. 


In a ſhort ſpace, he met the maſter of the 
flock, «© So, maſter,” ſays he, ſmiling at 
HARLEY's dirty appearance, „you have had a 

G tumble 
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tumble in the mire.” —< No,“ rejoined he, © | 
voluntarily ventured myſelf into it, to ſave one 
of your ſheep, that was in danger of. periſhing.“ 
* Thank you, Sir,” ſays the farmer, putting 
on a more civil face; „I will aſſiſt you then to 
catch your horſe.” He did ſo; and when Har. 
LEY was remounted, covered as he was with 
mud and locks of wool, he felt the dignity of 
man when benevolently employed ; and though 
the boys laughed to ſee him, at every village 
through which he paſſed, he took no notice of 
the inſult. His mind turned inwards on itſelf, 
and felt a congratulation, which no praiſes 
could have augmented, and no ridicule could 
take away. 15 5 


REFLECTION, 


The world- has nothing that can be put in 
competition with ſelf-applauſe, when it ariſes 
from the reflection of pure and diſintereſted bene- 
volence. The ſtill voice of approving conſcience 
is the moſt glorious eulogy ; and happier is he 
who: can lay his hand on his heart, and ſay he 
Has done right, though no eye ſhould be witneſs 
to his felicity, than he who enjoys the molt 
| public teſtimony of approbation, which he 5 


conſcious he does / not deſerve. | 
rote. XXVIII. 


WE: 


XXVIII. 


MODERN TIMES. CONTRASTED WITH THE 
PAST“. | 


Of good and ill the mingled ſtream has run, 
In every age, ſince time its flight begun. 


ENEX was inveighing againſt modern times 
as a deterioration of the paſt. Even ſince 
he was a young man, he ſaid, the world was be- 
come more depraved. PEEL. 
Melville could not endure this idle cant, the 
hacknied topic of garrulous and peeviſh age, 
from remoteſt antiquity. He endeavoured to ex= . 
plode the vulgar error, that the amuſements and 
purſuits of former days were purer and more 
praiſe-worthy than thoſe of the preſent ; and to 
prove to ſuch as had the fortune to be born near 
the cloſe of the eighteenth century, that it was as 
free from groſs violations of rectitude and deco-- 
rum, as the laſt, or any preceding period. | 
The number of our capital convictions, 
ſaid he, can be no criterion of the nn 


* af ficſt etch 5 this was arlcigally publiſhed | in 


the Olla Podrida, | 
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of our manners, or our progreſs in vicious re- 


finement : when laws are multiplied to ſuch an 


enormous degree, there mult infallibly be more 


victims to their neglect; as the more cobweb the 
ſpider ſpins, the more heedleſs flies are likely to 
be caught. 


We will leave, therefore, ſaid Melville, the 
conſideration of the comparative number of 
names who have graced the annals of Newgate 
to the conſideration of the officers of the police, 
who are moſt benefited by their increaſe, and who 


would be moſt injured if every ſtatutable degree 


of guilt were not proſecuted to conviction ; and 


proceeding to a review of the religion, the man- 


ners, and the amuſements of the age, draw in- 


| ferences from their practice to prove our poſition. 


'That there is too much profligacy and irre- 
ligion in the world, few will have the temerity 


to deny, and moſt good men will lament ; but 
that real virtue, piety, and religion, are both 
practiſed and countenanced, muſt be evident to 
all whoſe minds are not tinctured with the gloom 


of fanaticiſm, or ſoured with the leaven of mi- 
fanthropy. In the church, in the tate, in the 


ſenate, and at the bar, we have men eminent 


for the conſcientious diſcharge of every duty ; 


men who adorn elevated rank by correſponding 


manners 
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manners ; and are unfaſhionable enough to think, 
that religion has charms, and virtue an inherent 
reward, FE 

Indeed, while the auguſt perſonage, in whoſe 
hands are the diltribution of honours and the re- 
muneration of merit, ſets ſuch an example of 
private purity and public worth, he cannot fail 
to attract admiration ; and to admire, 1s to imi- 
tate. Thus thoſe qualities which give a real luſ- 


tre to the throne, being practiſed by the prince, 
become the objects of regard to the people: the 


great catch the ardour of royal defert, that they 


may recommend themfetves by a ſimilitude of 


manners; and the vulgar, who ſeldom think 
for themſelves, are ever emulous to tranſcribe 
the virtues or vices of their ſuperiors into their 
own lives, according as theſe or thoſe fall more 
immediately under their obſeryation._.- 

In every nation and in every age, corruption 
and profligacy have flowed from the higher ranks, 
and infected the multitude ; or the honour and 
the probity of the former have proved the means 
of preſerving the morals of the latter ; as the 


ſtreams receive a tincture from their ſources, 


and pollution or purity is conveyed down from 
the ſprings. The preſent age affords many emi- 
nent examples of the great paying due veneration 
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to the religion of the eſtabliſhment, yet treating 
diſſenters of every denomination with candour 
and attention ! Tis a conduct like this that exalts 
true devotion, and gives authenticity and force 
to Chriſtianity. The narrow prejudices of illi- 
beral minds are always as inimical to its ſway as 
they are diſgraceful to the breaſt that indulges 
them, 

In former times, on which folly has doated 
with the fondeſt attachment, religion was ſtain- 
ed with violence and blood. It now begins to 
aſſume-iis native luſtre and genuine characteriſ- 
tics : it breathes “peace and good-will to men.” 

To form an eſtimate of the manners of the 
preſent ags will be an eaſy taſk, They are in- 
fluenced by religion ; and if it is pure and gene- 
rally practiſed, the manners will of neceſſity re- 
ceive a tincture from the connexion, | 

That charity triumphs over avarice; that the 
ſocial ties are preſerved with a milder regard; 
that the virtues of humanity have gained an aſ- 
cendency over inflexible ſeverity and head{trong 
revenge; are poſttions that need only be named 
t be allowed, 

I will not iovidioufly wreſt from former ages 
the qualities that adorned them ; I will not deny 
chat they were replete with examples of heroiſm, _ 
magna - 
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magnanimity, and a contempt of death. I give 
them full credit for ſuperior abſtemiouſneſs, and 
more reſigned humility : they produced men who 
were zealous for religion, who were lovers of 
their country, and foes to tyrants; men who 
were great in action and at eaſe: but where ſhall 
we meet with that poliſh which 1s univerſally 
diffuſed over modern manners? that civiltza- 
tion, that mildneſs, refinement, and grace, 
which repreſs the burſts of furious paſſions, and 
ſoften the ferocity of maſculine endowments ? 

War, the peſt of the human race, and the diſ- 
grace of reaſon, even in its mildeſt form, was 
once carried on with horrors now unknown. 

The public enemy, when diſarmed, is now 
treated with the indulgence of a private friend; 
and inſtead of dragging the conquered: at our 
chariot-wheels, humanity and delicacy go hand 
in hand to ſoften the ſeverity of defeat, and to 
reconcile the vanquiſhed to himſelf. 

- The ſame amiableneſs of manners is traced in 
humbler cixcumſtances, and diſplayed on lefs im- 
portant occalions. The cynic may call all this 
effeminacy ; and dignify brutal qualities with 
the appellation of virtues ; he may denominate 
pity, a weakneſs; and ſtigmatize the humane 
with want of ſpirit : I am not to be biaſſed by 
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his arguments. Whatever renders us move gen- 
tle, more refined ; whatever tends to bind one to 
another with more endearing ties; is, in my opi- 
nion, a virtue - and a virtue deſerving applauſe, 
And as our manners are influenced by our 
profeſſion and practice of religion; ſo our 
amuſements are nearly allied to our manners. 
The boiſterous mirth, the rude joy, the indecent 
wit that uſed to delight even the higheſt ranks, 
is now degraded to the very loweſt. This ob- 
ſtreperous jollity of the bowl, though ſometimes 
admitted, is now no longer boaſted of. The 
moſt ſplendid triumphs of Bacchus are not conſi- 
dered as conſerring any glory on the moſt ſue- 
ceſsful votaries of the roſy god; and he who can 
knock up his companions over the bottle, is as 
little valued, as a few years hence he will moſt 
probably be, who can inſtitute no pretenſtons-to 
merit, except his reſolution in riſquing his neck 
over a five-bar gate, or killing his horſe, that he 
may boaſt the paltry triumph of being in at the 
death. | | | 
But of all the improvements in the elegance 
of our. amuſements that madern times can exhi- 
bit with a juſt claim to diſtinction and applauſe, 
the ſtage in its preſent ſtate is the chief, The un- 
chaſte wit, the lewd alluſion, the profane ban- 
| - ter, 
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ter, and the imprecatory expletives of language, 
are now reliſhed by thoſe alone whoſe ideas are 
circumſcribed by the ſcantineſs of their educa- 
tion, or whoſe minds have early imbibed wrong 
ſentiments of genuine humour and ſterling ſenſe. 
Though the writers for,, and managers of the 
public theatres, have the million to pleaſe, and 
therefore are frequently obliged to do ſome vio- 
lence to their own taſte and ideas of propriety, 
| no play is now either written or acted, or 
| would even be tolerated by the audience, which 
is ſo groſs and offenſive to morals as what Was 
faſhionable: only a century ago. 

And in whatever light the ſurly moraliſt may 
conſider theatric repreſentations in general, I will 
| boldly affirm, that they may be good in particu- 
lar; that they may impart knowledge without 
ſtudy,. and: warn from error without approach- | 
ing the verge of guilt. Where virtue obtains the 
rewards which heaven will beſtow, and poetic. 
juſtice ſhould not withhold, and vice ſmarts for 
its crimes, without being rendered alluring by 
the attraction of plealing qualities then the ſtage 
will become an auxiliary to the pulpit: for mo- 
rality and religion muſt ever be united. | 
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XXIX. —- DIS APPOINTMENT. 


A ULIELMUS was promiſed a ride with his 
father, on a certain day, if the weather 
proved favourable. He almoſt hourly examined 
the barometer ; and every fall of a line ſunk his 
ſpirits; every appearance of a riſe elevated 
them with hope, | 
The morning of the intended excurſion at laſt 
arrived. —lIt. not only threatened, but poured 
down in torrents of rain, The ride of neceflity 
was poſtponed ; but diſappointment fat heavy 
on Gulielmus' heart; and trivial as his loſs may 
appear, it was perhaps equal, in his eſtimation, 
to what the more experienced have often felt, on 
the moſt trying and critical occaſions. 
To teach children to bear unavoidable diſap- 
pointments with patience, is one of the moſt uſe- 
ful leſſons in education. The moſt happy wuſt 
frequently ſubmit to them ; and he who in his 
infancy renders himſelf uneaſy for trifles, will 
be little qualified, as he grows up, to ſupport 
real calamities with the dignity of a man. 
His father mildly remonſtrated with him on his 
1 Want 
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want of fortitude. He feelingly 8 into a 
detail of ſome of the greater and more ſerious 
ills it had been his lot to endure; and as a proo. 
that he could think on them with ſome compo- 
ſure, though tremblingly alive to painful impreſ- 
ſions, gave him the following Sonnet, written 


under the preſſure of a ſignal fruſtration of hope. 


As day by day, I journey on through life, 
Where many a thorn has ſtrew'd my cheerleſs way, 
Hope's friendly fmile with fortune ſtill at ſtrife, 
Bids me advance to diſtant proſpects gay: 
{ reach the ſpot---the proſpects fade and die, 
And ſcarce one tempting ſcene allures the ſick'ning eye. 


o DisarroIxTMENTI well F 0 thy might, 
Deep has my heart imbib'd thy painful lore; 

Een Hoes ſhrinks back, confounded at thy ſight, 
And all her fairy viſions are no more. > 

Yet ſhould her angel light relume this breaſt, 
Grateful the influence again I'll hall ; 

From preſent ſtorms, for peaceful ſcenes draw zeſt, 

And bleſs each little breeze that, favouring, fills my 

faul, | 
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XXX, 
CONCEIT. 


THE MENDER OF CRACKED EARTHEN-WARE. 


. 
Conceit, like owl-liglit, indiſtinctly ſhows 


Surrounding ſcenes, and darkens what it knows. 


HATEVER may be our natural or ac- 
quired accompliſhments, conceit ſpoils 
them all. It diſguſts the ſenſible, and expoſes its 


poſſeſſor to the deriſion even of fools. It throws 


a ſhade over talents not contemptible in them- 
ſelves; it checks the progreſs of improvement; 
it ſhuts up the avenues of knowledge, and is an 
eternal bar to ſocial regard and ſolid fame. 

He who is very vain of his own acquirements, 
at an early period of life, may certainly be pro- 
nounced very ſhallow ; for he either betrays his 
ignorance or his folly, He feels himſelf incapable 
of aſcending the hill of knowledge by his own ad- 
dreſs, and therefore pins his faith on the ſleeve of 
others, or he grovels at the bottom, and in his limit- 
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ed ſphere of viſion, ſees nothing he cannot reach, 
or thinks he does not already poſſeſs. The more 
entarged our conceptions, and the higher our 
views are carried, the more fenſible we become 
of our wants and imperfections, and the leſs we 
preſume on our prefent attainments in virtue or 
learning. Conceit, however, is all-ſuthcient ; 
and as it blinds the mind to a ſenſe of defects, 
ſo it obſtructs the poſſibility of their removal. 
But let a tale inſtruct, if reaſoning ſhould 
fail. 
A mender of cracked earthen-· ware had many 
years been ſettled in a certain capital town, and 
had gained juſt celebrity for his ingenuity, induſ- 
try, and ſucceſs, He could alter the ſpout of 
a bad-pouring tea-pot, rivet a cracked chamber 
| utenſil, cement a delicate tea-cup, ſcour out a 
 big-bellied jar without injuring the ſubſtance z 
and ſometimes he could line a crazy pitcher with 
ſuch art and effect, that it was rendered almoſt" 
| as good as new, | 7 
Buſineſs flowed in upon him apace: he was 
never idle; and as accidents will often happen 
to brittle materials, he was never unemployed. 
He became reſpectable, and he began to grow 
rich, | | 
He had a favourite ſon, whom he wiſhed to 
| bring 


zin the country, 
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bring up to the ſame buſineſs. He early taught 
him the who'e arcana of cements and rivets, of 


ſimple and compound ſraQtures in Wedgewood 


and queen wares, delph and china, of ſcouring, 
annealing, and joining, &c. The lad profited 


by his father's inſtructions, and was likely in due 


time, with ſufficient practice, to make a clever 


follow in his way. It is ſeldom, however, that 


people are ſatisſied with their ſituation; and 


hence their miſery and diſappointment. 


The old cobler of earthen- ware was deſirous 


that his ſon ſhould know all the new myſteries 


of the trade. He ſent him to the metropolis to 
profit by the inſtructions of the moſt eminent 
artiſans in his line, Now it is well known, that 
in the metropolis every one follows a ſeparate 
branch of buſineſs, and has a peculiar method of 
his own. "The youngiter had ſeveral artiits to 


attend; each was full of his own importance, 


and condemned the practice of his brethren. 
The novice imbibed all their diſcordant ſenti- 
ments, Without giving himſelf the trouble to re- 
fect whether they were founded in reaſon, or 
ſanctioned by experience. One taught him to 
ſeour out pitchers by a new proceſs, another to 


mend tea-pots by a peculiar cement, a third to 


rivet bread-baſkets and cups by a mode unknown 


The 
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The men he ſtudied under were adroit enough 


in their reſpective little walks; but they had no 


notion of the general buſineſs. They underſtood 
parts; but the whole was too complex for their 
comprehenſion, or had never fallen under their 
view. | 

The young mender of earthen-ware, how- 
ever, ſoon thought himſelf ſo wiſe, and became 
ſo much a flave to the opinions of his maſters, 


that he deſpiſed all the myſteries he had learned 


from his father, and fancied himſelf the firſt 
genius in the craft. 

He returned to the country, full of himſelf and 
his acquirements ; he vaunted of the difficult 
jobs he had performed, and the wonders he had 
ſeen ; ridiculed the modes of operation he had 


originally been taught, and nearly ſtaggered the 


faith of ſome who had grown veterans in the 
trade. His father, too, thought him more ſapi- 


ent than himſelf; and often ſtood in mute aſto- 


niſhment to hear him talk of cementing cups 
which had been broken into an hundred pieces, 
of adding a handle to one utenſil, and a ſpout to 
another. 

Talking, however, was all that he had yet 
performed ; but his vanity and conceit were im- 


menſe, and he * to exhibit his ſkill, Some 


friends 
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friends of his father were willing to truſt him 
with a job: the old women, in particular, thought 
him a prodigy ; and it is even ſaid, that cooks 
and fcullion-maids made ſome ſlips to let him try 
his abilities, 
In attempting, however, to mend a ſlight crack 
in a cream-pot by a new diſcovery, he let it flip 
through his fingers, and ſpoiled a whole ſet of 
tea-table equipage. In ſcouring out a jar that 
had become cruſted with mince-ptes and ſweet- 
meats, he unfortunately made a hole in the ſide; 
tte ſpout of a veſſel that wanted only ſome little 
| repairs, he quite broke off by his bungling, and 
ſient it home with a tin tube. Other accidents 
happened in his hands; but he was ſtill equally 
conceited, and proud of the ſecrets he had learned. 
His failings he always aſcribed to. cauſes not in 
his power to prevent; they might have happened 
ts the moſt knowing of the craft; the materials 
he had to work upon were bad, or the. common 
tools were improper. 

At laſt his father ſaw through his ſhallow pre- 
tenſions, and found that buſineſs was failing 
from his preſumption. 

% Bobby,” ſays he, “I thought as how you 
might have gained ſome improvement in town, 


and therefore I was at the expence of putting 
EG; 3 you 
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vou under the beſt maſters in the trade; but I 
tind you have only gained conceit, which teaches 


you to deſpiſe, and intallibly will make you de- 


ſpiſed. My cuſtomers will not ſubmit to your 


new-fangled experiments. If you really know 


any valuable diſcoveries in the craft, ſhow them 


dy your practice, but never boaſt of them. Be- 


lieve me, one ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory, It is not what you think you 
know, but what you can aQually perform, that 
will make you a good mender of earthen-ware, 
or a wiſe man. Mind me, Bobby; leave vanity 
anc] cor.ceit, and ſtick to experience; or you will 


loſe the buſinefs of the old eſtabliſhed ſhop, and 


at the fame time be reckoned an empty fellow.” 
We are not told what effect this judicious ad- 
vice had upon him; but we with every young- 
ſter who feels himſelf puffed up with vanity and 
conceit, to think of Bobby, the mender of bs 
eracked earthen-ware. 
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XXXI. 
{$SQUINTINDA; 
OR, THE LOVER OF MISCHIEF: 


A CHARACTER. 


| Show vice her features, ſtrip each baſe diſguiſe z 
As doves be harmleſs, but as ſerpents wile, 


TATURE entails ills enow ; but man in- 
| creaſes.the catalogue, For one who ſuffers 
| from inevitable events, thouſands are rendered 
miſerable by the malignity, the envy, or the 
folly of their fellow-creatures, 

Diſappointed and unhappy themſelves, there 
are ſome who receive an infernal pleaſure from 
ſow ing diſſenſion, and lacerating the ties of na- 
ture and of duty; Who, to gratify perſonal pique 
or a rancorous diſpoſition, exult .in the miſchief 
they occaſion, and are callous to the ſtings of 
conſcience ; who by fair pretences to the 1gno- 
rant, or affected pity for the weak, poiſon the 
peace of ſociety, blaſt the proſpects of merit, and 
ſully the faireſt reputation. 


— 
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The laws of man do not always reach ſuch per- 
ſons; divine retribution is too flow to deter 
them; but if they have loſt all regard for their 
own credit or the happineſs of others, let ſhame 
or contempt rouſe them to reflection, let their 
genuine features meet their aſtoniſhed view, and 
make them bluſh for their deformity !_ 

I paint no ſolitary degraded individual ; I 
draw from no particular object. Alas! in every 
place there is a Squintinda ; and againſt ſuch 
characters I wiſh to warn the unſuſpecting, and 
from ſuch practices to frighten the good. 

SQUINTINDA, With the moſt plauſible man- 
ner, and the affectation of every moral virtue, 
when it. ſuited her purpoſe, never poſſeſſed one 
honourable principle. The love of miſchief” 
was her ruling paſſion, even at that age When 
it is natural to wiſh to appear to advantage, and 


| to conciliate affection. She cajoled her admirers 
dy an affected regard, and when the fancied they 
| were won, turned them into ridicule, and 


laughed at their pretenſions; ſhe contracted 


| friend(hips, merely to. obtain confidence, and 


then expoſe it; ſhe intrigued to involve others 


in ruin, and her heart rejoiced in her ſuceels, 
| An adept in diſſimulation, the affected the bue 
and humour of the pafling ſcene, She was gay 


with 
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with the gay, and giddy with the diſſolute; grave 
with the grave, and ſilent with the moroſe. She 
often deceived, but ſhe was early fortificd againit 
deception herſelf. Her errors were all voluntary 
not the effect of temptation, or of untoward cir. 
* cumſtances, but the offspring of a depraved heart, 
As ſhe became older and more hardened in 
wickedneſs, and began to feel ſhe was ſinking 
in the eſtimation of the world, ſhe broke through 
every tic of honour, and gave a looſe to male- 
volence. She was the means of preventing ſome 
very eligible matches, and of bringing about 
others, pregnant with the moſt «diſaſtrous conſe- 
quences to the parties. To do miſchief was 
her only joy. She occaſioned ſome ſeparations 
by her artifice ; ſhe ſpread the flames of inteſtine 
ſtrife through every family in which ſhe could 
gain a footing ; and where her influence, fortu- 
nately, was leſs extenſive, the deleterious poiſon 
ſhe inſtilled into the breaſts of thoſe who were 
weak enough to become her dupes, in numerous 
inſtances fet friends at variance; and gave riſe 
to animoſities, the ſource of which was diſco- 
vered too late. 7 
Againſt beauty and merit ſhe waged eternal 
war. Was a woman juſtly beloved, like a 
* ſhe ſtudicd to diſſolve the charm; was a man 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed for his learning or probity, ſhe black- 
ened his fame by oblique inuendoes. Did ſhe 
ſee domeſtic happineſs, it was gall to her heart; 
did ſhe perceive incipient miſery or impending 
misfortune, ſhe haſtened their conſummation. 

Several fell martyrs to her machinations; and 
one perſon in particular in the agonies of death, 
when he was about to launch on the ocean of eter- 
nity, and felt the propriety and neceſſity of leaving 
this tranſitory ſcene in peace and charity with 
all mankind, confeſſed it w:s the ſevereſt taſk 
that nature had performed, to bring his mind to 
this frame, in regard to SQUINTINDA. 

While ſuch characters are every where to be 
found, can man complain of the unkindneſs of 
nature, or arraign the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence ? Rather let him learn to avoid the ſnare 
which the unprincipled lover of miſchief lays to 
entrap him, and to expoſe the malignity that 
plots for the deſtruction of his kind, 

May this ideal SQuinTINDA teach you, my 
dear children, for whom my hopes and fears are 
tremblingly alive, to ſhun the real one ; to tread 
with caution in the path of life, and to diſtruſt 
ſpecious appearances ;—for ſome can afſume any 


diſguiſe when their object is miſchief, 
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-o& | 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not; 
To whom related, or by whom begot. Por, 


— 
IF unblemiſh'd virtue has charms for your heat t; 
If talents attract vour admiration and eſteem ; 

If an honeſt ambition to riſe and to be diſtinguiſhed 
Prompts your endeavours, and animates your hopes, 
| Gentle Youth! | 
Contemplate the character of MAaRcELLUs, and copy 

it into your life, Fee 
Born to the higheſt expeCtations, 

The favourite of fortune, but {till more of nature, 
He was early fir'd with the noble emulation of deſert, 
His boyiſh years were ſpent in a cloſe application 
To thoſe purſnits which were calculated to adorn the 

future man 
Pre- eminence was his object, not only in learning but in 
| - worth, nx 
He cultivated claſſical ſtudies with aſſiduity and ſucceſs; 
But in moral excellence, and the happieſt diſpoſition, 
He was ſtill more conſpicuous, 4 
High birth did not inflate him with pride, 
— But only ſpurred him on to ſet it oft, 

By thoſe qualities that ſhould ever accompany it. 
He felt, that rank without merit, was an empty boaſt; 


And that the only noble, are the truly good. 
| When 
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When he had paſſed a public ſchool 
With diſtinguiſhed reputation, 
He was removed to the univerſity, 
Where he ſhone with freſh luſtre, 
The pride and pleaſure of his family and friends, 
He was beloved by all; 
Even by thoſe whom his fame alone had reach'd ; 
For his manners and his talents were form'd to com. 
| | mand love, 
And to conciliate regard. 
His abilities 
Could not long remain unnoticed or unemployed; 
He was called to a public and an honourable yocation, 


Before the generality of youths have learned to conduct 


themſelves | 
With propriety, in the ſhades of retirement, 
The expectations which he had raiſed 
Were not in vain. | 

He diſcharged ſeveral important truſts with addreſs and 

| felicity, 
Before he had paſſed his minority. 
He was returned to Parliament, when on a diſtant miſſion, 
By thoſe who had always loved and eſteemed him, 
With an enthuſiaſm, which nothing 
Save his native worth could have drawn forth. 
But the ſervice of his country, 
At a conjuncture as critical as momentous, 
Forbade him to fink the miniſter in the ſenator. 

He continued to be employed at ſeveral foreign courts 
In the higheſt ſtation, 

The admiration of each ; but exempt from the vices of all, 

RT Trax | 
Began to look up to him with a well grounded hope, 

| Oi 


— 
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F Of which he had already given ſufficientearneft, 
| That he would ſignalize himſelf as one of 
Her ableſt ſtateſman—one of her beſt ſons, 
Tl Alas! | 
How uncertain is life ! 

How frail the beſt gifts of fortune or of fame | 
Ihe SOVEREIGN DisPosER of events 
Called him from this tranſitory ſcene to an eternal one, 
In the very bloom of youth, in the ardour of expeCtatiou, 
He died, lamented by his friends, by his country, and 

by mankind, | 
Ripe in every endowment, though immature in years 
Virtue, not ſpace, is the glory of man ! 
1795, 
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All teems with life one mighty Parent's care 
Preſides on earth, in ocean, and in air. 


ſects *, which conſtitute the fifth in the 
Linnæan arrangement, are the moſt numerous 
and moſt univerſally diſſeminated; yet none is ſo 
little known, or fo little regarded. They ſport 
in the ſolar beam, they float in the air, they ſkim 
on the water, they animate the glebe, they cover 
every vegetable; they people our abodes, they 
diſturb our repoſe : yet curiolity in vain attempts 


to trace them through all their receſſes, or to enu- 


merate all their ſpecies. 

| Inſe&ts may be defined in general as little ani- 
mals without blood, bones, or cartilages ; fur- 
niſhed with a trunk, or elſe with a mouth open- 
ing longitudinally : their eyes are deſtitute of 
coverings 3 a bony ſubſtance ſupplies the place 


From in _ ſeco; becauſe in many of the tribes the 
vody ſeems to be cut or divided into two. 


H 


F all the claſſes of animated nature, in- 


of. 
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of a ſkin ; and on their heads they have antennæ 
or horns. 

Though the moſt minute in the ſcale of being, 
inſects are certainly not the leaſt intereſting to 
the 2zoologiſt. 5 

Whoever views them with due attention, and 
reflects on the mechaniſm of their ſtructure, 
cannot but admire the -wiſdom of the Creator, 
who with ſo much art .and goodneſs has adapted 
them for that ſphere of exiſtence they are deſtined 
to fill, They form a neceſſary link in the chain 
of nature: ſome few are of eſſential benefit to 
man; others ſerve to ſupport the life of animals 
of a higher rank; and frequently they conſtitute 
the ſood of creatures of their own claſs. Thus 
by a wiſe diſpoſition of inſtincts, the earth is pre- 
vented from being overſtocked with any particu- 
lar kind, and a juſt balance is preſerved between 
the numbers and the neceſſities of every tribe. 

In a curſory ſurvey of the inſect claſs, the firſ 
animals of this kind that preſent themſelves to 
our contemplation, are ſuch as are deſtitute of 
wings, and appear to animate every leaf and 
every clod. dome of theſe never become deni- 
zens of the ſky, but are deſtined to Creep in 2 
humble kind of exiſtence; while others only 


wait for their naſcent wings to mount the helds 


of ether. | 
Anoihs 
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Another natural order of the inſect tribes is 
ſuch as are furniſhed with wings, which, when 
the animals are firſt hatched, are caſed up ; but 
when the ſkins burſt, they are immediately ex- 
panded, and the animals purſue the purpoſes of 
their creation. Of this kind are the dragon fly 
and the graſshopper. 

The papilionaceous order, again, or the moth 
and butterfly kind, have all four wings, each co- 
vered with a mealy ſubſtance of various colours 
and exquiſite beauty. Theſe inſets are hatched | 
from an egg, from which iſſues a caterpillar, 
that often changes its ſkin 3 and after having di- 
veſted itſelf of its laſt covering, it becomes a 
_ chryſalis, in which ſtate it continues till it burſts 
forth into its winged and moſt perfect ſtate, 

A fourth natural diſtinftion may be drawn 
from inſe&s that undergo ſimilar changes to thoſe 
of the butterfly tribe, but are deſtitute of mealy 
ales. In this may be ranked, gnats, beetles, 
flies, and bees; ſome of which have two, and 
others four Wings. 

Without adverting to the beauty of ſome inſects, 
which amply proves that nature has not been par- 
ſimonious in the embelliſhment of this tribe, we 
ſhall only conſider their general mechaniſm. 

If we review the various organs with which 

H 2 particular 
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particular inſects are furniſhed, we ſhall be ſen- 
ſible of the care that Providence has taken to fit 
them for their reſpeQive deſtinations. The ſilk- 
worm has two diſtaffs, and a kind of fingers to 
draw out the threads. The ſpider fabricates nets 
-and webs, and is provided by nature with imple- 
ments for that purpoſe. The bees are furniſhed 
with a variety of weapons, indiſpenſably neceſ- | 
fary in the formation of their combs, and for 
extracting the honied balfam, even from the moſt 
deleterious herbs, 
The ſtructure of the eye in inſets is remark- 
ably different from that of other animals, It is 
defended by its own rigidity againſt external in- 
Juries, and its cornea is divided into lenticular 
facets, which ſupply the place of the eryſtalline 
humour. Spiders have generally eight eyes, and 
flies may be ſaid to have as many organs of vi- 
ſion as there are perforations in the cornea. By 
this peculiarity of their conformation, the eyes 
of flies take in every neighbouring object at once, 
without turning their heads, | 
Such inſeQs as are furniſhed with wings have 
tendons to expand and ſtrengthen them. Thoſe 
which have only two are ſupplied with two little 
balls or poifers, which ſerve to keep the body in 


equilibrio ; for if one of them were cut off, the 
| animal 
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animal would fall to the ground, and if both, it 
would {till indeed continue to fly, but it would 
be toſſed at the mercy of every breeze. 
Almoſt all ſorts of inſects are generated from 
eggs, Which they are ſure to depoſit in ſuch ſitu- 


ations as may enable the naſcent animal to receive 
the proper food, as ſoon as it is hatched. In- 
ſtinct in this caſe ſupplies the place of reaſon; 
for none of them leave their progeny to chanceg 

Inſects are formed for very different degrees of 
duration. The ephemeron ſports a few hours 
in the ſun that warmed it into exiſtence, propa- 
gates its kind, and then quits its ſphere of action 
tor ever, Such, however, as are deſtined for a 
longer life, as the bee and the ant, uſe provident 
precautions to lay up a ſtock of ſubſiſtence for 
the winter; but the greater part remain in a 
dormant (tate during the cold ſeaſon, and there- 

fore do not ſtand in need of food, till the return- 
ing ſpring warms them into life, and invites them 
to their accuſtomed banquet. _ 

Though it is impoſſible not to admire the ha- 
bits and inſtincts obſervable in the inſect tribes, 
yet on an impartial examination of their mecha- 
niſm and powers, we ſhall be led to confeſs, that 
they form one of the laſt and loweſt links in ani- 
mated creation. InſeRts ſeem of all other ani- 

f H 3 mals 
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mals the moſt imperfectly formed ; as « many of 
them will ſurvive the loſs of members, eſſential 
to the life of the higher ranks of nature. The 
nobleſt animals are always moſt variouſly and 
wonderfully made; and in proportion to the nice 
and complex operations they have to perform, 
their frames are more caſily deranged, and more 
curiouſly adjuſted. 
HI heir powers or inſtincts are likewiſe very li- 
mited, when compared with other animals, 
The foreſight and aſſiduity of the ant or the 
bee cannot be put in competition with the ſaga- 
city diſplayed by the hound or the horſe. The 
latter ſeems to be directed by ſomething like 
choice ; while the labours of the former have 
the ſemblance of neceſſity or compulſion. 

The aſtoniſhing number of inſects is another 
and a Rtronger proof of their inferiority in the 
ſcale of being. Nature always acts with a digni- 
fied economy, and produces the more noble ani- 
mals with flowneſs and deliberation ; while the 
meaner births are laviſhed in profuſion, and myri- 
ad> of abortive exiſtences are poured forth at once, 

Again, if we conſider inſeQs as bearing a re- 


lation to man, and as promoting his pleaſures or 


relieving his wants, we ſhall find that few, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, are of any eſſential ſervice. 
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The bee, the ſilk- worm, the cochineal- fly, and 
the cantharides, are, indeed, of peculiar value: 
but on the other hand, how many are noxious, or, 
at leaſt, uſeleſs? In cultivated countries they are 
often unwelcome intruders on the fruits of human 
induſtry ; but in the more wild and deſert coun- 
trics, the natives maintain a conſtant conflict 
with them; and though millions are deſtroyeg, 
millions ſtill ſucceed, They increaſe the horrors 
of the moſt ungenial climates, and render life 
itſelf moſt uncomfortable. 
Linnzus divides the inſect tribes into ſeven or- 
ders, diſtinguiſhed by their wings. They com- 
priſe eighty-ſix genera and nearly three thouſand 
ſpecies; but many new additions have been made 
to the catalogue. | 
I. COLEOPTERA, the beetle kind, 
II. HemIPTERA, as the blatta, cimex, &c. 
III. LeeinoPTERA , the butterfly and moth 
kind, 


IV. NevROPTERA, inſets with membra- 


naceous nerved wings. 


V. HYMENOPTERA, as the bee, ant, &c, 


VI. Dir TERA, as common flies. 


VII. ArTERA, including inſets without 


wings. 
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Vou have often chaſed the lepidoptera, or 
beautiful winged tribe, and have ſometimes pre- 
ſented me with curious ſpecimens you have 
caught. Various little animals of the coleopte- 
rous order, ſuch as the lady-cow, have like- 
wiſe attracted your notice; but I can ſcarcely 
with you to devote ſo much time to entomology, 
as would be neceſſary to render you a complete 
naturaliſt in this claſs, 13 


V, 


1 WT 


XXXIVv.— rar DISINTERESTED ARAB. 


— 


Too oft refinement, carried to exceſs, 
Makes our faults greater, and our virtues leſs, 


HARMED with the amiable ſimplicity of 
manners that characteriſe ſome nations 
whom we diſhonour and defame by the name of 
barbarians, the philoſophic mind, ever moſt 
enamoured of nature, turns with diſguſt from 
the contemplation of unmeaning forms, which 
only maſk vice, and veil the genuine features of 
the heart, | 

In an artificial ſtate of ſociety it 1s not ſo much 
real virtue that is ſtudied, as how to diſguiſe 
the ſelfiſh and malignant paſſions. It is not fo 


much purity of principle that is regarded, as to 


give an external hue of decency and propriety to 
eorrupt and worthleſs motives of action. Con- 
ſtituted as poliſhed ſociety is, ſimplicity is aſ- 
cribed to ignorance, or to a want of goqd 
breeding; while a refined and artful addreſs aſ- 
ſumes the garb of worth, and generally gains 
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the greateſt degree of credit from thoſe who are 
the very firſt victims of its duplicity, | 

Benevolence, humanity, and diſintereſt, are 
words that ſound well, and therefore are in no 
danger of becoming unfaſhionable; but, alas! 
their practice is almoſt become obſolete, and the 
ideas attached to them are too generally perverted 
from their original meaning. Vanity may 
ſometimes prompt the diſplay of generoſity ; the 
hopes of a recompence may excite the appearance 
of benevolence ; and a natural impulſe of ſenſi- 
bility may lead a bad character to ſympathize 
with, and rclieve an unſortunate one ; but how 
ſeldom do we find either of thoſe qualities found. 
ed on principle! and unleſs principle aQuuates 
the ſou}, their operation will neither be uniform 
nor conſiſtent, 

Debauched by luxury, in vain ſhall we look 
for difintereſt ; the ſlaves gf venality, in what 
refined nation ſhall we diſcover an inſtance of hu- 
manity and benevolence ſo pure, ſo lovely, as 
the following little tale records ? 

M. de Pages, a French officer, and an inge- 
nious traveller, having, on a certain occaſion, 
put himſelf under the protection of a caravan of 
Bedouins, travelling from Balſora to Aleppo, his 
eſcort had the misfortune to be attacked near the 
middle 
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middle of the deſert by a much: ſuperior force of 
Arabs; and aſter a ſpirited reſiſtance and ineffec- 
tual attempts at negotiation, they found them- 
ſelves obliged to abandon the greater part of their 
baggage and catile, and to place their only hopes 
of ſafety in flight. | 

Having uſed every ſtratagem to lull the foe 
into ſecurity, and to impede his progreſs, they 
prepared to ſet out under the cover of the night, 
and on a ſignal given by the leader, ſhot acroſs 
the deſert on their camels, with the rapidity of 
lightning. ; 

The vigilant Arabs, however, ſoon diſcovered 
their deſign, and purſued them with alacrity. 
A general eſcape was impoſſible. In the confu- 
ſion of the flight, they ſeparated before the ene- 
my could overtake them ; and M. de Pages and 
ſix more, accidentally finding themſclves toge- 
ther, and truſting to the fleetneſs of their cattle, 
took a different direction from the remainder, the 
fate of whom was never known. | 

They puſhed on like men, who having loſt 
every thing but life, felt that doubly dear to them. 
They varied their courſe, ſo as to elude. the pur- 
ſuers by every means that ingenuity could deviſe; 
but before they were nearly out of danger, M. de 
Pages, unaccuſtomed to ſuch a painful mode of 
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\ conveyance, and exhauſted with fatigue, fell 
from his camel, which ran away with the ſcanty 
ſtock of proviſions and neceſſaries he had ſaved. 

There was no time for delay or deliberation, 
A Bedouin, ſeeing his diſtreſs, inſtantly alighted, 
and took him up behind him: he ſupplied him 
with a ſhare of the humble fare he could com- 
mand, and in his whole conduct to the unfortu- 
nate traveller, diſplayed the moſt amiable ſenſi- 
bility and attachment; and unqueſtionably was 
the- mean of ſaving him from worſe than inſtant 
death, 

At laſt they providentially got to a place be- 
yond the immediate fear of their purſuers, and 
where they enjoyed a temporary repoſe from their 
fatigues. M. de Pages, penetrated with grati- 
tude to his bene factor, and reflecting on his ina- 
bility to reward him as he deſerved, was anxious 
to ſhow his ſenſe of the generoſity he had expe- 
rienced to the utmoſt of his power, 

From the general wreck, he had ſaved only 

four piaſtres- Theſe he tendered to his friend 
in the moſt delicate manner poſlible, as a ſmall 
acknowledgment for his kindneſs, The Be- 
douin could not conceive the meaning of his of- 
fer. The idea of d6ing good for a reward was 
too complex for his ſimple underſtanding and 
upright 
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upright heart to comprehend. Intereſt had no 
influence on his conduct, He appeared inſenſi- 
ble of any merit which demanded a recompence ; 

or, perhaps, was offended at the ſeeming impu- 
tation which was thrown on the purity of his 
motives. 

He was repeatedly preſſed to accept the trifle, 
but without effect. At laſt it was left on the 
| ſkirts of his robe by a kind of gentle violence. 
In an inſtant, however, the Bedouin roſe, and 
followed M. de Pages to reſtore it ; nor could 
any argument prevail on him to keep it, till he 
was aſſured that it was preſented with no other 
view, than as a memorial of a friend that loved 
and eſteemed him, 

This was ſo honourable and congenial to the 
natural feelings of a Bedouin, that he reſiſted no 
longer. He had no objection to retain a pledge 
of the traveller's friendſhip ; but he ſcorned to 

ſet his denevolence and humanity to ſale, 
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XXXV.—PERVERSENESS, 


SULLEN AND GENTLE CONTRASTED. 


A perverſe temper taiats the richeſt feaſt : | 
Good-humour's {weeter-than the ſpicy Eaſt. 


HOUGH the banquet of life be ever fo 

rich, though the cup of pleaſure be offered 
to your lips, and fortune laviſh her choiceſt fa- 
vours upon you, if your temper. is not formed 
for happineſs, you can never be happy. 

There are ſome who, from a neglected educa- 
tion, or a natural perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, not 
only forfeit their own peace, but deſtroy that of 
all who have the misfortune to be connected with 

them. There are ſome, to the diſgrace of hu- 

. man nature be it known ! who would rather be 
miſerable, to indulge an obſtinate ill. humour, than 

enjoy ſatisfaction themſelves, leſt it ſhould give 
pleaſure to others. There are ſome who delight 

in tempeſts and hurricanes, in the conflict of ma- 
lignant paſſions, and in the diſplay of unamiable 
oppoſition ; yet who, by a milder manner and 

more 
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| more obliging behaviour, might repoſe, if they 
pleaſed, in the ſunſhine of content, and feel life 
glide away in reciprocal endearment. 

Why is SULLEN diſliked and deſpiſed by all 
his acquaintances ; but becauſe he thinks it would 
ſink his conſequence to ſtudy to be loved ? He 
would rather brood over his taſk with a dogged in- 
difference than try to learn it, or ſolicit the leaſt 
aſſiſtance when he is at a loſs. Though from a 
temper like his, the ſmalleſt degree of conde- 
ſcenſion would appear engaging and elicit favour, 
he will neither bend to ſeck kindneſs, nor even to 
ſhow civility, He is meanly proud of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others, not by virtue or talents, 
but by purſuing a line of conduct in which he 
will have. few competitors—in which he can 
neither be joſtled by the generous, nor envied * 
the good. 

Thus his whole life is likely to be a ſcene of 
unamiable reſerve and unpitied diſtreſs ; merely 
becauſe his perverſe temper was not timeouſly 
broken by parental care, and becauſe he chooſes _ 


to run counter to the tide of human action. Vet 


he plumes himſelf on his ſpirit, which will infal- 
libly involve him in ruin ;—his manners bid a 
ſtern defiance to the world, and he deſpiſes the 
advice of thoſe who are really intereſted in his wel - 


fare, 
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fare, as if it ſprang from ſelfiſh motives, He is 
vain enough to think ſenſe and merit excluſively 
his own, and conſiders himſelf as a martyr for 
every petty ſuffering ; and a martyr indeed he is, 
but to his own perverſe temper alone. 

Why is GENTLE the friend and the favourite 
of every perſon who knows him ? Why is his 
company courted, his wiſhes ſtudied, and his 
wants relieved ? Why does every eye brighten at 
his ſmile, and every heart melt at his diſtreſs ? 
It is becauſe he endears himſelf to his aſſociates 
by attention and duty, and places a generous reli- 
ance on his friends, It is becauſe he diffuſes 
happineſs as far as lies in his power, and never 
willingly gives pain to any one. It is becauſe 
he early learned to yield, and to give up his own 
prejudices to the ſtronger reafon of others. It is 
becauſe nature made him amiable, and cultiva- 
tion fixed the lovely bias of his mind. 

His days will paſs in eaſy, even tenour. He 
will reſt in the boſom of peace, He will find 
friends to ſooth his afflitions, and to participate 
in his joys. Happy will be thofe over whom he 
preſides ; happy the objects of his affection; aud 
Aekear the ties that bind him to ſociety ! . 
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XXXVI. 


Tat OAK and ThE BRIERX. 


A FABLE, 


To high and low the unbought ſmile impart : 
A rough outlide may clothe a generous heart. 


HE king of the foreſt proclaimed a- day 
on which he was to receive the homage 
of the trees. The cheſnut, the elm, the aſh, 
the plane, and the fir, were there, and met 
with a moſt cordial reception. The beech, the 
birch, the hazel, and the willow, bowed at a 
reſpectful diſtance ; but the oak did not think 
them unworthy of his notice; he ſaid ſome civil 
things to them, and diſmiſſed them in good hu- 
mour. | : WS 
A humble brier, who had long ſpread his 
ſhoots. under the fhade of the grandee of the 
word, thought he would be wanting in duty, 
if he did not make his compliments on the occa- 
ſion. He advanced with diffidence, but was 
little noticed; he was not indeed ſpurned from 
the 
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the royal preſence, but there was an apparem 
coolneſs ſhown him; and he retired rather 
abaſhed from the levee. | 

A ſhort time after the woodman came, and 
levelled the moſt ſtately trees. The oak fell, 
and cruſhed ſome of his moſt favoured depend- 
ants, The brier was too humble to be much 
* Injured by the cataſtrophe, though he ſincerely 
lamented it in others. He endeavoured to heal 
the bleeding wounds of his former protector, 
but in vain. He continued, however, to feel 
gratitude for the ſhade he had ſo long enjoyed; 
and as the ſcions ſprang up from the old ſtock, 
he cloſely embraced them with his prickly 
branches, and by his aſſiduous care kept off eve- 
Ty rude attack, till they acquired ſome ſtrength, 
and reared their heads above annoyance. 

The principal ſcion in time began to claim 
the ſovereignty of the wood; and the young 
trees attended to pay their reſpects, as they had 
done to his father. Convinced of the affection- 
ate regard of the brier for his family, he acknow- 
ledged his ſervices in full aſſembly ; and bade 
the trees learn from the tate of his anceſtor never 
to neglect the lowly ; as a poor neighbour was 
frequently more ſerviceable, in the hour of dan- 
ger, than a potent friend at a diltance; and the 

meaneſt 
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meaneſt ſhrub in the foreſt was furniſhed with 
ſome powers to pleaſe, protect, or annoy. 

The trees acquieſced in the truth of the re- 
mark, and the proudeſt of them was glad in fu- 
| ture to deſerve the friendſhip of the brier. 
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Tn DANGER or UNEQUAL CONNEXILONS ; 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE | 


HISTORY of AMELIA HARLEY. 


SUPPOSED TO DE WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


Soar not too high on vanity's weak wing : 
Ambition's maſk conceals a mortal ting, 


HOLLY to extinguiſh ſelf-loye, and to 
annihilate the aſpirings of an honeſt 
ambition, is to pluck up every generous paſſion 
by the root, and to ſtrip humanity of its bright- 
eſt ornaments ; yet with how great caution they 
ought to be indulged, and how fatal may be the 
errors of exceſs, my melancholy tale will ſhow. 
I was the only daughter and ſole delight of 

the vicar of W. in Oxfordſhire, His income 
was barely ſufficient to ſupport his family and 
the dignity of his profeſſion; yet it was conſider- 
ably reduced by a benevolent 3 and an 
unbounded 
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unbounded charity. The laſt virtue in him was 
carried to ſuch an extreme, as to ꝓorder on want 
of conſideration. 
Under parental tuition, I ſpent my early years 
in imbibing every ſalutary precept, and in culti- 
vating every lovely virtue. I applied myſelf to 
literary purſuits with ſincere pleaſure and un- 
wearied aſſiduity; and before I was fourteen 
years of age, my father's care had rendered me 
miſtrcſs of every uſeful and elegant accompliſn- 
ment that learning can confer on female genius. 
Nor did my dear mother neglect to accompany 
my father's inſtructions with a neceflary inſight 
into every branch of domeſtic economy, and 
with a knowledge of thoſe arts more peculiarly 
ſuited to my ſex. I could uſe the needle and 


the pen with equal addreſs ; though, to confeſs 
the truth, I regarded the drudgery of houſehold 
employ as a taſk unworthy of me; and as far 
beneath the notice of one who was too conſcious 


of her own ſuperior acquirements. 

To complete the liſt of my accompliſhments, 
my patents now thought it neceſſary I ſhould 
learn to dance. To a dancing-ſchool J was ac- 
cordingly ſent once a week, at our neareſt mar- 
ket town; and as muſic, of which under my 
mother's care I had already become a competent 

| : miſtreſs, 
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_ miſtreſs, has a near affinity to dancing, J ſoon 
made a rapid progreſs in that art, which faſhion 
has deemed neceſſary to confer grace, and to excite 
_ admiration ; and was complimented by my maſ- 
ter and the occaſional ſpectators, as the genteeleſt 
figure and the beſt performer among my compa- 
nions. | 

'T his heart, which has ſince felt ſo many throbs 
of anguiſh, uſed, I can well remember, to bound 
with joy at the welcome breath of adulation, and 
to believe that every tongue mult be ſincere in 
praiſing thoſe accompliſhments, which a vanity 
natural to ous ſex taught me to think my ſelf pol- 
ſeſſed of in an eminent degree. 

Among thoſe whom curioſity attracted to our 
weekly exhibition, was the young and elegant 
Sir William B. whoſe father having died lately, 
left him, at the age of twenty, ſole manager of 
his own affairs. This gentleman would fit 
whole hours earneſtly watching my ſteps; and I 
frequently obferved him diſcourſing with my mal- 
ter, apparently in my favour, as his eyes con- 
ſtantly endeavoured to meet mine on thoſe occa- 
fions. At length, he one day ventured to ſolicit 
my hand as a partner, and complimented me on 


the great taſte I always diſplayed in the choice of 
my 
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my dances, as well as the elegant preciſion with 
which Þ performed them. 

My little heart fluttered with fear and pleafure 
at his evident partiality ; while my companions, 
who were molt of them older than myſelf, were 
incapable of concealing the envy cf their diſpoſi- 
tions, which they failed not to ſignify by the moſt 
malicious ſneers, and affected whiſpers to each 
other. 

During the dance, Sir William tried every 
method that inſidious art could deviſe, to engage 
my attention and my favour, Even at ſuch an 
early age he was well acquainted with the world, 
and the avenues to the heart of innocence. His 
praiſcs of my perſon were oblique and by compa- 
riſon. He was too well practiſed in deceit not 
to know, that direct flattery would ſhock the 
ſimplicity of my nature, and, of courſe, defeat his 
intentions. | | 

Though my father's ſervant was conſtantly 


ſent to attend me home, Sir William begged that 


he might have the honour of waiting on me him- 
ſelf, as he was deſirous of communicating ſome- 
thing of importance to my father, and intended, 
in conſideration of the univerſal eſteem in which 
be was held, and his exemplary piety, to preſent 
him to a valuable benefice in his gift, Which was 
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every day expected to become vacant. I thanked 
him very cordially for his benevolent intentions 
reſpecting my father; but modeſtly requeſted he 
would take ſome other opportunity of ſeeing 
him, In the moſt humble and perſuaſive man- 
ner, he repeated his requeſt to be permitted to 
accompany me. A bluſh of the deepeſt ſcarlet 
diffuſed itſelf over my face ; and as he was no 
ſtranger to the language of the countenance, he 
immediately ſeized my hand, and preſſing it in 
the moſt reſpectful manner to his lips, placed it 
under his arm; and from the time of our ſetting 
out till we reached the vicarage, I hardly knew 
how I. walked ; fo entirely was I overcome by 
fear, ſhame, vanity, and adulation. 

My worthy father received Sir William, with 
a civility which is better felt than expreſſed ; not 
the effect of form, but of ſentiment ; and the 
baronet having firſt complimented him on his 


very amiable daughter, as he was pleaſed to call 
me, explained the pretended motive of this in- 
truſion, by requeſting his acceptance of an adja- | 


Jacent living, on the' incumbent's expected de- 
miſe, which did not then happen. 

With all the gratitude of a man who felt for 
his own wants, but more for thoſe of his family, 


* father thanked him again and again, My 
4 mother 
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mother was quite overwhelmed with his good- 
neſs, and preſſed him to ſtay and partake of our 
humble meal; to which he readily aſſented ; 
though his ſeat was at ſome diſtance, and he had 
neither ſervant nor carriage to attend him. | 

Such is the turpitude of vice, and the mean- 
neſs to which it will it condeſcend, that for the 
gratification of an unruly paſſion, by the deſtrue- 
tion of innocence, and the murder of domeſtic. 

peace, it will ſubmit to any ys and en- 
counter all oppoſition. r 

Sir William ſtaid ſome hours, and appeared to 
my unſuſpecting father as a prodigy of virtue 
and good ſenſe. When he talked of me, or to 
me, it was always with the moſt diſtant though 
pointed reſpect; yet his eyes were continually 
wandering over me, and occaſioned a confuſion, 
which I could neither prevent nor conceal. 

From this moment I muſt date my misfor- 
tunes. And here let me review the former part 
of my life as a delightful viſion; but hide me 
gracious God! from the recollection of hat 
ſucceeds. Alas! it is impöſſible! This heart, 
with all' its ſenſibility, and all its ſufferings, has 
ſtill proved too ſtubborn to break or miſery 
would long ere now have 3 that happy 
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effect, and freed me from the inceſſant pee 
of my internal monitor! 

I now began to ſtruggle with the firſt impulſes 
of real affection, My boſom was naturally 
_ ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions ; and the vanity 
of my parents co-operated too ſtrongly with my 
own. deluſion to leave me room to doubt that 
Sir William was become my captive, What 
we wiſh, we often raſhly believe. He met me 
again and again at the dance; redoubled his at- 
tentions; proceeded with unwearied aſſiduity, 
but perfect caution; frequently ſaw me home, 
and eſtabliſhed his apparent ſincerity beyond the 
_ diſtruſt of | aa innocence and LIC 
W * 

My TY from, A blameable oantiaſiny for 
me, and an extreme credulity, encouraged the 
baronet's viſits, and gave us frequent opportuni- 
dies of being alone. Thoſe moments were but 
tov well improved to promote his ſeductive de- 
 Ggns. The fofteſt expreſſions and the moſt 
perfuafive eloquence were poured out with all the 
emphatic looks of genuine affection. I was 
but in calculated, at fifteen, to combat conſum- 
mate hypocriſy and deep- laid deſign; and con- 
feffed my heart was his, before I well Knew that 
Ind one to beſtow. 


My 


= 
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My own growing regard was not the onby 
thing that encouraged the deceit, My father 
and mother were continually talking of young 
men of fortune who had matched beneath them. 
The athes of my anceſtors were raked up ; and 
ſome names were recorded of equal, if not of 
ſuperior rank, to that of Sir William. Beſides, 
the education I had received might, in their opi- 
nion, well juſtify the ſacrifice of additional for- 
tune to à man who did not want it. Theſe 
were the deluſive arguments that lulled the vigl- 
lance of parental an 1 eee my fa- 
tal attaehment. Nene 
Sir William, when I had once + confeſſed! my 
affection, burſt into the moſt extravagant rap- 
tures; called himfelf the happieſt of mortals ; 
and declared, if I would indintediately! chiifentts 
be his, his life, his fortune, ſhould” be (entirely 
devoted to me. He artfully fuggeſitt!* reaſons 
why it would de for our mutual happinefs and 
intereſt to conetal our intentions till we were in- 
ſeparably united. I was too much in love to ſee 
through his deſigns; too enen n 10 doubt 
of his hohour. "= 

He ſaw his influence'over me, Jn rity 
conjured me to ſet out with him to Scotland that 
very evening. We painted the profpect of our 
55 I 2 future 
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future bliſs in ſuch glowing colours as deprived. 


me of all power of reflection. I fatally fell 
into the ſnare ; and at length conſented to a pri- 
vate elopement. 
Eternal Father! forgive me that 1 became ſo 
a the victim of vanity and credulity ; that I 
proved undutiful to the moſt affectionate of pa- 


rents, and plunged both them and myſelf into 


irreparable ruin! 

That very night Sir William's carriage waited 
at a ſmall diſtance from my father's houſe to re- 
ceive us. I left my home at midnight, without 
the leaſt idea of future remorfe, Thoſe only 
who are practiſed in the arts of ſeduction, can 
imagine the apparent fondneſs that my betrayer 
. laviſhed on me. He ordered the chariot to drive 
on, and proteſted he ſhould ſoon be the happieſt 
.of men by his union with me; when he would en- 


deavour to make my felicity exceed that of every 


other woman, as much, if poſlible, as my deſerts. 


For two days and nights we drove with incon- 


ceivable ſpeed ; and at length he informed me 
that we were on the borders of Scotland, and 
that he had previouſly diſpatched a ſervant for a 
. miniſter to ſolemnize our marriage. | 
During this rapid journey, Sir William had 


behaved with the moſt affectionate reſpect; nei - 
| | ther 
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ther ht me by his indifference, nor at- 
tempting the leaſt indecorum, Night arrived as 

we drove up to an inn of mean appearance, 
which, I was told, was the principal in that vil- 
lage which is ſo well known to matrimonial. 
adventurers. 

I was inſtantly ſeized with an univerſal tre- 

mor; and my agitation was fo extreme, that 1 
could with difficulty ſupport myſelf. My pa- 
rents, my home, my relations, all pre ſented 
themſelves to my imagination; and the idea of 
the painful ſuſpenſe and anxiety to which my 
elopement muſt naturally have given * added 
poignancy to my own ſenſations. 
Sir William did not fail on this occaſion to 
uſe ſuch ſoothing language, and ſuch ſtudied 
attentions, as might allay the tumult of my 
ſpirits; but in vain, The ceremony was per- 
formed while I was in this ſtate, by a perſon 
who appeared to be a clergyman—What hap- 
pened afterwards I know not; but judge my 
ſurpriſe and deſpair, when in the morning 1 
found myfelf abandoned, and learned that 1 
was in a remote part of Cornwall. 

My youth and apparent innocence intereſted 
the miſtreſs of the houſe in my favour : ſhe ex- 
claimed bitterly againſt my betrayer ; infozmed 

13 me 
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me that- a villain had been bribed to aſſunie the 
dreſs of the ſacrtd profeſſion, and that the gen- 
| tleman who accompanied me had departed early 
in the morning, leaving a bill of one hundred 
pounds value to diſcharge any expences on my 
account. I could hear no more fell into 
ſtrong conyulſions; and in all the diſtraction 
and anguiſh that ſhame and diſappointment could - 
' occaſion, burſt at intervals into —— EX» 
clamation and frantic rage. 

For twelve days I did not poſſeſs . 
0 to ſatisfy the conſtant inquiries of my 
hoſteſs, by informing her who I was, and 
whence I came, The utmoſt violence of grief, 
| however, unleſs it totally ends our being, will 

in time ſubſide into ſettled deſpondency. By 
degrees I waked from my delirium, and begged 
to ſee my parents, to whoſe reſidence I was now 
capable of directing. | 

In conſequence of this information, the arri- 
val of my father was in a ſew days announced; 
and at his ſight I was again vyerwhelmey with 
mame, remorſe, and deſpair. | 
My father, the tears guſhing from his eyes, 
ran to embrace me; and by every parental en- 
dearment tried to conſole my affliction, He 


allured me of the * of Heaven, and | 
| that 


all. : 
My frantic grief drew tears from every eye 3 
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chat duty as well as affection taught him not to 
be more inexorable. But what was the renews 


ed horror of my mind, when he ventured to in- 


form me, after ſuppoſing me ſufficiently reco- 
vered to bear the ſhock, that my fond, my af- 


fectionate mother was no more! Alas! I had 


then too much reaſon to fear, what was after- 


wards fully confirmed, that my unhappy flight 


had been the fatal cauſe of her untimely death, 
[ relapſed into inſenſibility and loſs of reaſon ; 
talked with my mother as if ſhe had been pre- 
ſent, and ſolemnly conjured Sir William, by the 
love he once profeſſed for me, not to murder us 


and though I had ſome lucid intervals, the ſight 


of my father conſtantly plunged me into my 


former ſituation, Upwards of a month elapſed 
before I was judged capable of attending him to 
our little habitation. He reminded me that 1 
was his only conſolation ; and kindly taking 
upon himſelf the whole blame of my misfortune, 
in permitting the addreſſes of a perſon ſo much 
our ſuperior, endeavoured to rr me that 1 
ſhould yet be happy. 8 


Good old man! thy fond paternal blandiſh- 


ments rendered life tolerable while I enjoyed 
1 4 : them; 3 
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them; but happineſs is a ſenſation which J can 
only experience beyond the grave ! 

For five years I ſuperintended the ſmall ar. 
rangements of his family, and during the whole 
| ſpace would not behold the face of a former ac- 
quainiance. At the expiration of this period, a 
nt of apoplexy ſnatched him to a better world, 
io receive the reward of his virtues, and left my 
heart to bleed anew for its misfortunes. 

As 1 was ſole executrix, I turned my little 
property into money, and having placed it in the 
funds, 1-retired to a diſtant part of the country; 
determined to ſeclude myſelf from the world, 
and to devote the remainder of my days to the 
ſervice of heaven. For though J was ſtill in the 
bloom of my youth, and grief had not wholly 
effaced my former beauty, I religiouſly adhered 
to my reſolution of admitting no ſuitor, though 
| ſeveral wiſhed to ſolicit my hand; being firmly 
perſuaded that marriage without innocence 1s at 
beſt but legal proſtitution ; and that none can be 
happy under that ſacred inſtitution, whoſe lives 
have not been uniformly ſpent in virtue, prudence, 
and honour, In this retirement I have lived 
near twenty years. Books have been my only 
earthly conſolation ; and as the eccurrences mult | 
be few and trivial in ſuch a ſituation, their reci- 


tal would of conſequence prove unintereſting. 
I have 
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I have been informed that my ſeducer was mar- 


| ried many years ago to a lady of great fortune, 


who ſhortly after eloped with his footman ; and 
that he never heard my name mentioned without 
the ſtrongeſt indications of ſorrow and remorſe. 


A conſtitution naturally good, I feel daily 


giving way to the ſecret attacks of mental diſ- 
eaſe ; but as my life has been marked with mi- 
ſery, I can reſign it without pain, and, I hope, 
without fear. May my fate be a warning to pa- 
rents, not to be too much flattered by the atten- 
tions of opulence to their offspring ;—and to the 
young, the innocent, and the gay, carefully to 


avoid the ſnares of temptation, leſt they equal 


my folly, and incur my puniſhment. 


$4 Io 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


If wrong you do, expect a juſt return: 
The equal lots are caſt in Fortune's urn. 


NWo boys playing at foot. ball, one of them 
1 miſſing his blow, gave the other a violent 
kick on the ſhin, which laid him ſprawling, and 
occaſioned his confinement for ſeveral days. It 
was, however, an accident, and no blame was 
zuſtly imputable to either; but the party who 
had given the blow was ungenerous enough to 
exult in the puniſhment the other felt from being 
kept to his room, and debarred from paſtime, 
This behaviour he quietly ſubmitted to, though 
he muſt have felt it inhuman and baſe. 

Soon after the wound was healed, the ſame 
boys were again at play; and by an unlucky 
ſtroke of the ball, it happened to be directed full 
in the face of the ſhin-kicker; knocked out 
one of his teeth and gave him a bloody noſe into 
. | the 
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the bargain. It is a trite remark, that none ſo- 


ill bear injuries, as thoſe who regard inflict» 
ing them the leaſt, The ſufferer, on this oc 
caſion, was quite outrageous; he raved, he, 
threatened, and was about to give his companion 
a ſevere drubbing. Hold!” ſays the other; 
„ when you lamed me, I did not ſhow any re- 
ſentment againſt you, though I was in conſe- 
quence laid up for ſome time, A little water 
will waſh away the blood; and as for the loſs of 
your tooth, it will not prevent you from eating 
or playing a ſingle hour. My father always told 
me, I muſt learn to give and rate; or I ſhould 
never be able to play the game of life. You lent 
me the firſt blow freely and unintentionally, and 


as freely and undeſignedly have repaid yow 
with intereſt,” 


 REFRECTION. 


An important leſſon as a rule of human con- 
duct may be deduced from this. Provocation- 
by word or deed, though it does not always 
juſtify, commonly prompts retaliation. Fhey 
who jnjure others, muſt expect to ſuffer them 
iclves. The firſt offender has the leaſt claim to- 

WT pity, 
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pity, though he is generally the moſt impatient 
under a return; yet it is wiſer to balance ills than 
to perpetuate enmity. All have their fautts and 
the maxim to . give and take” is not only pru- 
dent but juſt. 


g X XXIX.— 


XXXIX. WORMS. 


The crawling worm, laſt in the living chain, 
Owns the ſame Maker as the ſtarry plain. 


HE impatience you ſhow to ſee my conclu- 
ding eſſay on the claſſification of animated 
nature, proves that my endeavours to excite your 
attention to this pleaſing branch of ſcience have 
not been in vain. We now touch the boundary 
between the animal and the vegetable kingdoms; 
and find the ſhades of life varied by ſuch imper- 
ceptible degrees from the growth of plants, that 
it is impoſſible to ſay preciſely where the one 
ends, and the other begins. 
Worms, which form the ſixth and laſt claſs i in 
the Linnzan diſtribution, include five orders, 
which are again ſubdivided into eighty genera, 
and nearly twelve hundred ſpecies ; but the ca- 
talogue has ſince been more than tripled. 
I. InTESTINA *—having ſimple naked bo- 
dies without limbs, as aſcaris, lumbri- 
cus, hirudo, n 


* Many worms of this order have their proper nidus 
in the inteſtines of men and other animals; whence they 
receive their name, 

IL Mol- 
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II. MoiLtusca—with ſimple naked bodies, 
but furniſhed with limbs, as the limax 
| or naked ſnail, &c. | 
III. TzsTaczam—including the whole tribe of 
worms covered with ſhells, 
IV. LiryoyrayTAa—this order has ſince been 
omitted, and InrusoR3a ſubſtituted, 
which now conſtitutes the FIFTH. 

V. ZooPHYTA, or compoſite animals, ſpring- 

ing from a vegetable ſtem. 

Tue diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of worms 
are, that they have only one ventricle to the 
heart, no auricle, and a cold colourleſs ſanies 
inſtead of blood. They are particularly diſcri- 
minated from inſects, by being tentaculated, 
whereas the latter are antennated, | 

This claſs includes fuch a variety of animals, 
ſo different in form, habitation, and qualities, that 
no general deſcription will apply to all. I ſhall 
therefore only intraduce you to an acquaintance 
with ſome of the more remarkable kinds; ; and 
if you wiſh to Proſecute your reſearches, will 
dir ire& you to authors who have written amply on 
the ſubject. _ 

The earth- worm, of 0 order af inte tin 18 
one of thoſe animals that is moſt familiar to 
our view; and ſome account of it will give you 

an idea of the Whole cla, © 
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This creature has à ſpiral muſele running 


round its body from one extremity to the other; 
and by alternately contracting and dilating this, 


it performs its progreſſive motion; while a 


ſlimy juice which it ejects at its pleaſure, keeps 
it in its place, or lubicrates its paſſage into the 
earth. The body is armed with ſmall, ſtiff, and 
ſharp prickles, which it occaſionally erects or 
depreſſes: it has alſo breathing-holes along the 


back, adjoining to each annulation; and it is * 


furniſhed with a mouth and an alimentary canal. 
However, it is deſtitute of eyes, ears, and, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, of feet; and its internal conform- 
ation is likewiſe extremely fimple. _ 

Farth-worms, like ſnails, and many * 
creatures of this claſs, are hermaphrodites, and 
capable of impregnating and being impregnated 
at the ſame time. They lay their eggs in the 


earth, which in twelve or ſourteen days are 


| batched+by the genial warmth of the ſoil. | 
When the cold becomes ſevere, theſe-animals 
ſeek a deeper retreat in the earth, and ſeem to 
partake of the torpidity of the inſect tribes, till 
the return of the ſeaſon which gives new life t 


creation. The moſt extraordinary eireumſtunde, 


however, attending them, is, that the animal, 
when cut, is multiplied into as many exiſtences 
as you pleaſe. Each ſection gradually acquires 

5 8 what 
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what is wanting to complete it; and within a few 
months a number of worms may be produced 
from the diviſions of one. Thus one of the 
moſt contemptible of lives is the moſt difficult 
to deſtroy ; and in proportion to the dangers to 
which the tribe is expoſed, are the means al- 
lotted for its preſervation. 

In the order of Molluſca, one of the moſt ſin- 
* is the limax or naked ſnail ; but as thoſe 
with coverings are {till more worthy of notice, I 
_ ſhall give a ſhort deſcription of them, which will 
include the other variety, _ 

The firſt ſtriking peculiarity of the ſnail tribe 
is the eyes, placed on the points of its longeſt 
Horns, and which appear like black ſpots. When 
the animal is in motion, four horns are diſtinctly 
perceived ; but the two uppermoſt and longeſt 
are moſt remarkable, on account of their ſup- 
porting the organs of viſion, which can be di- 
rected to different objects at pleaſure. The 
mouth is placed under the ſhort horns, and is ſur- 
niſned with eight teeth. i 

The ſingular manner in de the walls im- 
pregnate and are impregnated, and afterwards 
produce their young, has challenged the . 45 
ration of every inquiſitive naturaliſt. The eggs 


| which A from the Ee Lanes of the neck, are 
1 of very 
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very numerous, white, roundiſh, and covered 
with a ſoft ſhell, incloſing the naſcent animal, 
Theſe are depoſited in the ground ; and in due 
time the young ſnail burſts its covering, and 
comes abroad with a ſmall ſhell on its back, 
which increaſes as the animal acquires ſtrength 
and ſize. 

Thus furniſhed with a light and firm covering, 
the ſnail, on the approach 6f danger, retires 
within its fortreſs ; and ſhould even the ſhell be 
broken, it poſſeſſes the power of repairing it in a 
few days. The ſame ſubſtance, of which it 
was originally fabricated, ferves for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the ruined habitation ; but all the 
junctures are clearly ſeen, and have a patched ap- 
pearance. | xl 

The ſnail is extremely voracious, and very 
deſtructive to gardens, When in queſt of food, 
it moves forward by means of the broad muſcu- 
lar ſkin which is ſometimes ſeen projecting round 
the mouth of the ſhell; and retains its poſition 
by the llimy juice which generally marks its 
track. | 

At the beginning of winter, the ſnail burics 
itſelf in the earth, or retires to ſome hole, where 
it remains in a torpid ſtate during the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon, For the * of greater 

: warmth 
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warmth and ſecurity it forms a kind of platter 
covering over the mouth of its ſhell, till, how- 
ever, permeable by the air. 

About the beginning of April, if the „ 
is tolerably favourable, the animal burſts its bar- 
riers, and comes forth. Its appetites are then 


moſt craving, and it preys on whatever falls in its 


way ; though afterwards it is more choice in its 
food, and fixes on the moſt delicious fruits and 
the moſt ſucculent vegetables. | 
Bnails are extremely diverſified : different kinds 
inhabit the gardens, the rivers or marſhes, and 
the ſea. A ſtrong ſimilitude, however, exiſts 
between them all; yet there are very conſidera» 
ble diſtinctions to be found. Of ſea ſnails, the 
moſt curious is the nautilus, to which the Poet 
alludes : 


Learn of hs little Nautilus to ſail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the favouring gale, 


Tt is furniſhed with eight feet, connected by a 
fine membrane, Of theſe, ſix feet are ſhort, and 
held up by way of a ſail ; while the two longer 
ones ſerve like little paddles to ſteer by. When 
interrupted in its courſe, or in fear of danger from 
above, it inſtantly furls its ſail, and, turning it- 
felf over, plunges to the bottom. 


Lin- 
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Linnæus enumerates eleven ſpecies of earth- 
ſnails, ſixteen of marſh or freſh water, and fix 
of ſca-ſnails. "Pennant deſeribes no fewer than 
twenty ſpecies, which are natives of the Britiſh 


alles. 


The order of teſtacea, taken in its full extent, 
at once beantifies our ſhores, and enriches our 
moſt elegant cabinets. They are divided into 
univalves, bivalves, and multivalves; and again 
ſubdivided into various genera or families, eom- 


prehending more than eight hundred ſpecies . 


The admiral ſhells, a kind of volute, are 
highly eſteemed by conehologiſts. They are of 
four ſpecies—the grand adiyiral, the vice admi- 
ral, the orange or rear admiral, and the extra 
admiral. They are ſo named from the beautiful 
coloured faſciæ which ſurround them, and have 
a fancied reſemblance to the flags of a man of 


war. Some of the firſt ſpecies have been ſold 


in Holland for 500 florins. They are indeed 
very elegant ſhells ; but the eſtimation in which , 
they are held is chiefly ideal. | 
Several kinds of ſhell-fiſh contain pearls ; but 
that which particularly obtains the appellation of 


* For the beſt and ſimpleſt claſſification of ſhells, 1 
refer you to Da Colta's Elements of Conchology. 


the 
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the pearl oyſter is the chief. This has a large, 
ſtrong, whitiſh ſhell, rough without, and ſmooth 


within, The internal ſurface ſupplies the mother 


of pearl, as it is called; but ſtill the moſt valued 
part is the pearl itſelf, which varies extremely 
in ſize and purity, 


There are many near] fiſheries, both in Aſia 


and America. The wretched negroes, or others 
Who are employed in diving for this marine ſpoil, 
are not only expoſed to the dangers of the deep, 
to ſuffocation, and to being devoured by ſharks, or 
a ſpecies of ray ; but by the preſſure of the air 
on their lungs in deſcending, they univerſally 
labour under a ſpitting of blood. Though the 
moſt robuſt and healthy young men are choſen 
for this employment, they ſeldom ſurvive above 
five or ſix years, The length of time that they 
can remain at the bottom is really aſtoniſhing. 

Some, we are aſſured, have been known to con- 
tinue upwards of forty minutes without breath- 
ing! though ten minutes would. ſuffocate thoſe 
who are unaccuſtomed to this perilous proſeſ- 
| fion. They are perfectly naked; having only a 
net ſuſpended round their necks to put the oyſters 


in, and gloves to protect them from the ſharp 


rocks, from the holes of which they pick their 


__ . 
Every 
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Every diver, and ſometimes there are five hun- 
dred together, is ſunk by means of a heavy ſtone, 


tied to the end of the rope by which he deſcends; 


and when they reach the bottom, the ſtone is 
drawn up. They ſometimes plunge into fifteen 
fathom water, where they remain till the ſignal 


is given to their aſſociates in a boat to hoiſt 


them up. After all their labour, it is doubtful 


whether the oyſters they have gathered contain 


any pearls or not. This is never aſcertained till 
the ſeaſon for the fiſhery is over, when the ſhells 
are opened ; and let their captures be ever ſo ad- 
vantageous, humanity will regret,. that ſo many 
of our fellow-creatures ſhould be doomed to tuck 
a miſerable employment ! 

The echini, or ſea-urchins, which are fre- 
quently found in a foſſile ſtate, are ſingular ante 


mals. The ſhell is a round hollow vaſe, filled 
with a muſcular ſubſtance, through which the 
inteſtines ' wind, The mouth, which is placed 


undermoſt, is furniſhed with four ſharp teeth; 
but what forms the moſt extraordinary, part 
of this animal's conformation are its horns and 
ſpires, which point to every part of the body, 


and ſerve at once for arms and legs—as the in- 


. of captre.and defence. « | 
Some 
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Some animals of this kind are reckoned very 
os eating, and their eggs, which are a deep 
red, have a peculiar delicate taſte. | 

But of all the animals of the ſhelly tribe, the 
men the moſt wonderful. Theſe: crea- 
'tures are found in different places, ſometimes 
clothed in their proper ſhell, at the bottom of 


the water; ſometimes concealed in lumps of 


marly earth; and ſometimes lodged in thr 
'hardeſt marble. They are of the multivalve 


Kind ; but aſſume * from the na · 


urs of their habitation, 

This animal, when diveſted is its ſhell, is 2 
n maſs, with no inſtrument that ſeems in the 
leaſt fitted for penetrating even the ſofteſt ſub- 
-ſtances ; and yet by meahs of a broad fleſhy 
member, reſembling a tongue, it perforates the 
moſt ſolid marbles, and having lodged itſelf there 
While young, as it grows it extends its abode, 
and makes its way'farther into the rock; leaving 
an opening by which it is ſupplied with ſea-wa- 
ter at every full tide. The pholades are found 
in great numbers at Ancona in Italy, on the 
ebaſt of France, and Scotland, The fleſh is 
"eſteerted a peculiar delicacy, | 

0 4 te form the extreme link 10 the chain 
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df animated nature. They indeed conſtitute an 


order of beings, ſo very limited in their powers, 


and ſo defective in their conformation, that 


ſome naturaliſts have referred dem to o che vege · 
table kingdom. : | 

But though they are corals ſuperior to plants, 
they are removed to an infinite diſtance from the 
generality of animated beings. They may be 
produced by cuttings; or in other words, if di- 
vided into two or more parts, each part in time 
becomes a ſeparate and a perfect animal: the 


head ſhoots forth a tail; and, on the contrary, 


the tail produces a head, They may be moulded 
into all manner of ſhapes, yet ſtill the vivacious 
principle remains; {till every part becomes per- 
fe& in its kind, and after a few days exiſtence 
exhibits all the arts and wy of its original 
parent. 


It is impoſſible to finiſh this brief review of 
animated nature, without once more remarking 


the wonderful harmony and connexion that ſub= 


fiſts between all the component branches; with= 


out obſerving how happily one part fupports ano» | 


ther, and how every thing contributes to the 
welfare of the whole. How can ve fail at ſuch 


A contemplation to raiſe our thoughts to that 
Eternal 


” 
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Eternal Mind, who created all with ſuch ama- 
Zing ſkill—who takes in with a ſingle glance 
the operation and mechaniſm of the whole, 
from the moſt minute inſet, to thoſe vaſt and 


ſplendid orbs that gild the etherial expanſe |! 


* 


1 
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Tell, if you can, by what myſterious laws 
The magnet points and ponderous iron draws? 


Y what means, aſked HENRV, are ſhips 
directed acroſs the ſeas ? And how do fail- 
ors find-their way ? This queſtion ſerved to in- 
troduce an account of the magnet, of more va- 
lue than all the gold of Ophir, and to explain 
to the young {ſtudent the uſe of the mariner's 
compaſs. . | 
«© The magnet or loadſtone, whoſe virtues are 
communicated to the needle before you,” ſaid his 
father, „ is a fort of ferruginous ſtone, very 
hard and heavy, without any beauty of form or 
colour, and is found in molt parts of the earth, 
but chiefly where iron- mines abound. Its attrac- 
tion for iron was known to the ancients, who 


uſcd it for medical and other purpoſes ; but its 


moſt valuable qualities—its polarity, its. power 


of imparting the ſame quality to iron, and its 


conſequent application to navigation—are com- 
paratively modern diſcoveries. ES 
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« Authors are much divided about the time 
when, and the perſon by whom, this important im- 


provement in the nautic art was introduced. It 


ſeems probable that the Europeans borrowed it 
from the Chineſe; though it is evident from ſome 
obſcure hints in Chriſtian writers, that its direc- 


tive virtues were known as early as the year 1180 ; 
but there is no evidence that it was rendered ſub- 


fervient to the ends of commerce, by enabling 
mariners to traverſe the moſt extenſive and un- 
frequented ſeas, till nearly a century later, 

« The variation of the 'magnetic needle, or its 
declination from the true poles, either eaſtward 


or weſtward, is ſaid to have been firſt difcovered 


by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, in the ſervice 
of Henry VII. of England; and laſtly, its dip 


or inclination was obſerved by one of our own 
_ countrymen, Mr. R. Norman, about half a cen- 


tuty afterwards. 
Such are the progreſſive tops by which 


ſcience is advanced. One age unfolds an idea; 
the ſucceeding, or perhaps a very remote one, 


has the honour of applying that idea to ſome 
practical purpoſe. To few, indeed, has it been 
granted, to invent and bring to perfection, with- 


in the narrow bounds of life, the principal arts 
that conſtitute our pride and our happineſs. 


% You 


2 
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% You are born at a period, my dear,“ con- 


tinued the father, © when it is eaſy to become 


learned from the labours of all the learned who 
have preceded you; but who can ſay, notwith- 


ſanding all our proficiency in knowledge, that 
Science has been purſued to her laſt retreat, and 


that future generations will not look back on our 
times with the ſame contempt as we review the 
errors and the ignorance of our forefathers ? 

« Every thing relative to the human mind muſt 
be in motion. What does not advance, muſt 
recede, If we do not become better, we grow 
worſe; if we do not proceed in knowledge, we 
ſink deeper into ignorance, | 

„ But come—theſe refleQions are little ſuited 
to your years, I will now relieve this dry lec- 


ture by an enigma, which relates to the ſubject 
T firſt ſtarted, —You need no other key.“ 


TY EA” ES” oa 


MEN to the ſpecious ſacrifice, 
| The real diſregard ; 
Each glitt'ring toy attracts their eyes, 
And gains a falſe reward, 
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But are there none whoſe mental fight 
Can penetrate the ſhade ; 


Ober error's miſt induce the light, 


And ſpurn deception's trade? 


Ves. ſome there are; and ſuch will own, 


How bright my merits ſhine; 


In wiſdom's eyes I'm richer ſhown 


Than fam'd Golconda's mine. 


By me extended commerce reigns, 
And rolls trom ſhore to ſhore ; 

I mark the pole in azure plains, 
Nor dread the tempeſt's roar, 


Relying on my friendly aid, 


The ſailor ſmiles ſerene ; 


Where clouds the blue expanſe o'erſpread 


And ſuns ariſe in yain. 


Yet mean my form, and low my birth, 
No gaudy tints I ſhow ; BY 

Drawn from my tertile mother earth, 
Through purging fires I go; 


Jill faſhion'd by the artiſt's ſkill, 


He ties the marriage chain 
When I my deſtin'd ends fulfil, 
And long my love retain, 
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VLI—TOLERATION. 


Devoid of Charity's celeſtial flame, 
Religion dwindles to an empty name. 


\HILDREN are more cloſe obſervers of 
converſation than moſt ' perſons, from the 
latitude they allow themſelves in their Peres 
ſeem to ſuſpect. 
Happening to diſcuſs With a friend the tenets 
of the different Chriſtian ſects, the principles of 
the Mahometan and Gentoo faith, and the ab- 
ſurd ſuperſtitions of ſome barbarous pagan na- 
tions, who are ignorant of a Supreme Being, or 


only recogniſe him under the moſt degrading 


ſimilitudes ;—Jvu venis, who was all attention, 
when he found me alone, wiſhed to be informed, 
why thoſe who profeſſed Chriſtianity were dif- 
tinguiſhed into ſo many ſects; and how it Was 


poſſible for any people to adopt the Mahometan 


or Gentoo creed, or to believe in the various 
other ſuperſtitions and abſurdities we had enu- 

merated. | 
Regarding toleration in religion as the bond 
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of peace, hd the unalienable right of man, when 
it does not interfere with the eſtabliſhed order of 
foctety, or is uſed as an engine to overthrow it, 
I was glad to embrace the opportunity he gave 
me of enforcing the maxims J wiſhed him to 
imbibe, tor the regulation of his ſentiments and 
conduct. 0 

That thoſe who vrofeſs to believe the SCrip- 
_ tures,” ſaid I, “ ſhould draw different conclu- 
fions from ſeparate portions of them, or adopt 
Mfferent external rites and ceremonies, is no 
more wonderful, than that all men are not of 
the ſame ſize, have not the ſame features, or the 
fame abilities. It is a fact in optics, that no two 
perſons can view the ſame object at one and the 
fame time, exaQly in the ſame light ; and when 
we make allowances for the prejudices of educa- 
tion, political inſtitutions, and the vanity of 
ſome minds in aiming at ſuperiority, by finding 
a new track, is it reaſonable to expe& unifor- 
mity of opinion on any ſubje@ ? But as long as 
opinion is not inimical to morals, or ſubverſive 
of order ; as long as different ſects ſhow their 
love of truth by revering the Author of it, and 
honour God by their regard for the peace and 
happineſs of their fellow-men ; who has a right 


to lay: they are wrong, or to * attempt to force 
them 
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them into a new belief? Religion is A relation 
between God and man; : and it would be the ex- 


treme of arrogance in others, to preſcribe how 
the ſervant ſhall beſt honour his maſter, 


« Firmly maintain the principles in which 
you were born and educated, becauſe I truſt your 
maturer reaſon will teach you to think them the 
beſt ; but at the ſame time allow others, under 
the limitations I have mentioned, to be equally 
as zealous in the ſupport of theirs, without 
tanking them with ignorant bigots, or ſpecious 


"\ypocrites, One breach of the great law of love 


is of more importance in the light of God than a 


thoufand ſpeculative errors, which diſtarb not the 


peace of others, or a thouſand ſpeculative truths, 

which have no influence on ourſelves. Bey 
% With regard to thoſe nations on whom the 

true religion never ſhone, they are more to be piti- 


ed than blamed. Among them may be found men 


whoſe lives are enough to make Chriſtians bluſh; 
and who, no doubt, will be regarded by the bene- 


ficent Father of all with kindnefs for their me- 


rits, and compaſſion for their ignorance. 
« That ſome of them are not deſtitute of li- 


berality of ſentiment, the teſt of ſenſe and of 


worth, let the following letter convince ou. It 


was written by Jeſſwant Sing, rajah of-Joudpore, 
K 4 in 
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in praiſe of the mild and tolerating government 
of Akber *, to Aurengzebe, who exerciſed the 
moſt unrelenting rigour againſt his Gentoo ſub- 
jets. it is a model of elegance of expreſſion, 
and juſtneſs of thought: nothing I can ſay will 
add to its original force, The author was a 
Chriſtian, though he did not know it; and how 
many are there who think themſelves Chriſtians, 
and yet, alas! are not. 
% « Your royal anceſtor, Akber, whoſe throne 
is now in heaven, conducted the affairs of this 
_ empire in equity and firm ſecurity for the ſpace 
of fifty-two years, preſerving every tribe of men 
in eaſe and happineſs. Whether they were the 
followers of Jeſus or of Moſes, of David or of 
Mahomet; were they Brahmins, were they of 
the ſect of the Dharians, which denies $ thEetcr- 
nity of matter, or that which aſcribes the exiſt- 
ence of the world to chance, they all equally 
enjoyed his countenance and favour; inſomuch 
that his people, in gratitude for the indiſcrimi- 
nate protection which he afforded them, diſtin- 
guiſhed him by the appellation of Guardian of 
Mankind. 

4 If your majeſty places any faith in thoſe 


He mounted the throne of Hindoſtan about the 


middle of the ſixteenth century. 
| books 
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books by diſtinction called divine, you will there 


be inſtructed that God is the God of all man- 
kind, not the God of Mahometans alone. The 
Pagan and the Muſſulman are equally in his pre- 
ſence, Diſtinctions of colours are of his ordi- 


nation. Tt is he who gives exiſtence. In your 


temples, to his name, the voice is raiſed in pray- 
er; in a houſe of images, where the bell is 


ſhaken, he is (till the object of adoration. To 
vilify the religion and cuſtoms of other men, is 


to ſet at naught the pleaſure of the Almighty, 


When we deface a picture, we naturally incur 


the reſentment of the painter ; and juſtly has the 


poet faid, © Preſume not to arraign or to ſeruti- 
nize the various works of Power Divine.“ 


OMR. 


„ 
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XII —SUCCESS NOT ALWAYS DEPENDENT 
ox MERIT. 


"Though fame; though riches, may the worthleſs crown, 
An honeſt man has pleaſures all his own. 
OU have heard the proverb, That ſome | 
L people are born with a ſilver ſpoon in their 
— mouths, and fome with a wooden ladle.” — The 
-obſervation is homely, but it is juſt ; it is veri- 
fed by the experience of all ages; the moſt ſu- 
perficial obſerver has ſeen it exemplified. The 
ſucceſs of moſt men is influenced by ſuch minute 
circumſtances, and turns on ſuch imperceptible 
hinges, that no one can ſay, I will accompliſh 
my purpoſe by my own addreſs; or has reaſon 
to deſpair, ſhould chance be ever ſo apparently 
againſt him. | 

What then is to be do from this ? That 
merit has little to do with ſucceſs, or that the 
want of it will not be a bar in the way of pro- 
motion ? By no means! Though worth or ta- 
Jents, without the concurrence of fortune and 


the props of * may never be able to 
= + Ou pierce 
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pierce the cloud, or to obtain the rewards that 


ought to be their due; yet every degree of exeel- 


lence is worthy of our moſt earneſt purſuit, aur 
moſt ſedulous application, independent of any 


recompence which the world can n either ſe "= 
withhold. | 
A man who is conſcious of a 
holds with a dignified contempt the inſignificant 
or worthleſs beings that have got the ſtart of him 
in fortune or rank, He Jooks down from the 
eminence of his own mind with pity or ſeorn, 


on the crawling inſects that appear to have been 


deſtined to encumber the earth, but which have 
deen heated into new life, and winged by a genial 
ſan. While thoſe flutter round him in all the 
parade of ſhow, and in all the pomp of pride, e 
retires within himſelf :—he refleRs perhaps that 
he too might have riſen, had he ſtooped to the 


ſame meanneſs, or employed the ſame artificei; 
and though a momentary regret may croſs his 


thoughts, when he reviews the diſtribution that 
Fortune has made of her favours, he feels more 
happineſs in the ſhade of obſcurity than thoſe 
who are deſtitute of worth can taſte, in then 
proudeſt exaltation. 

HonesTvs: entered on the a of life with 
few proſpects from fortune; but the gay dreams 
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of youth for a while amuſed his fancy, and 
prompted him to ſeek ſucceſs by cultivating eve- 
ry liberal art, and following every honourable 
purſuit. He was aſſiduous in all his underta- 
kings, and made honour the rule of his life, 
He was ambitious te gain diſtinction by merit 
alone; and if he roſe at all, to be able to look 
back without a bluſh on the means he had uſed, 
His heart and his practice were right; but he 
had miſtaken the theory of the world. He ſoon 
found, chat he who depends on his own merits 
or acquirements, is envied by thoſe who poſſeſs 
neither, and traduced by thoſe who do. He diſ- 
covered that the road to preferment is not to be ; 
cleared by a ſingle arm, and that perpetual ob- 
&ruQions were thrown in his way, by ſome whom 
he would have diſdained to conſider as competi- 
tors. The prize was often carried away by 
thoſe who had not laboured to win it. Power 
er influence diſpoſed of it according to their ca- 
price, 'among the moſt ſupple, not the moſt de- 
ſerving, With all his exertions and his talents 
he could barely procure a ſubſiſtence ; white 
he ſaw numbers wallowing in affluence, ac- 
quired without merit, or baſking in the ſunſhine 
of favour, who had no pretenſions to notice; but 
became the objects of patronage, merely becauſe 
$1, | it 
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it ſhowed power and flattered vanity, to make 
ſemething out of nothing. 

After long ſtruggling with the world, he gave 
up the conteſt—he found that he had been pur- 
ſuing a phantom which eluded his graſp ; but 
that he had gained in knowledge and virtue what 
he loſt in fortune and celebrity. He retired 
within himſelf; and being ſatisfied with the ap- 
probation of his own mind, began to acquieſce 
in his own moderate allotments, and even to 
pity ſome who had far outſtripped him in the 


race. He was, in ſhort, born with a“ wooden 
ladle in his mouth,” and he was never able to 


find a more valuable ſubſtitute for it. 3þ 
VAFER, when he began the career of life, 


was taught by prudence to diſtruſt his own po. 
ers to riſe; and he exerted them no farther than 


to gain the ſupport of others. He ſtuck to gran- 
deur, like the ivy to the oak, He felt his own 
weakneſs, and he truſted to the ſtrength that 
could keep him upright, or give him an inde- 
pendent foundation. His whole ſtudy was to 
render himſelf neceſſary to ſuch as had it in their 
power to advance his intereſt, He became the 
flave of their caprices ; he echoed their ſillieſt 


jokes; he ſmiled at their groſſeſt abſurdities; he 


applauded their meaneſt actions. His humble 
abilities 
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abilities were ſuitably and advantageouſly em- 
ployed: he learned to fetch and carry like a ſpa- 
niel; and like a ſpaniel he was often treated, 
Infulted or ridiculed by his patrons, he bore it 
without a murmur ; kicked or neglected, he re- 
turned to the charge with freſh inſinuation, and 
fawned himſelf again into favour, 

He was deeply ſkilled in the art and myſtery 
of tittle-tattle, which made him a favourite with 
the ladies; he knew the blood of horſes and the 
breed of dogs, which recommended him to the 
men. He ſtudied to make himſelf acceptable 
to all, not by real merit, but by the deſtitution 
of it: his beſt qualities were only negative. But 
he appeared a rival to no one for few could ſink 
ſo low as to try to outſtrip him in his ignoble 
purſuits; and he had no enemies —for neither 
his character nor his abilities were capable. of ex- 
citing envy, | 

Thus gifted by nature, ad trained by educa- 
tion, he kept up his attachment to powerful pa- 
trons, and ſpeedily roſe to place and emolument. 

Diſtinction and eminence were above his reach, 
nor did he aſpire to them; but he wasborn with 
a . ſilver ſpoon in his mouth,” and his only ob- 
ject was to hold it faſt. 


Do 
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Do you admire the character of HonesTus 
or VAFER moſt? Whichever you chooſe to | 
copy, in the common run of events, it is pro- | 
bable you will obtain the ſame rewards. | 
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XLIIT.—PAST RECOLLECTIONS, 


Back on the paſt, with retroſpective eye, 
Fond mem'ry turns, and prompts the plaintive ſigh. 


ENRY was very careleſs of his ſehool 

books, and generally wore them out be- 
fore he had read them through. He had often 
been told, that a boy who was fond of learning 
was fond of his very books alſo ; but this ſenti- 
ment left little impreflion on his mind. His 
father, however, at laſt hit on an expedient 
which had the deſired effect. He took him into 
his ſtudy, and tumbling over ſome old books, as 
if by chance, ſhowed him his name written in 
them, aud the date of the year when he was a 
ſchool boy himſelf. This arreſted Henry's no- 
| tice; he began comparing his father's hand with 
his own at the fame age, and expreſſed his won- 
der that the books had been preſerved ſo long. 
% Preſerved!” replied the father: „ they are 
the laſt things I ſhall part with. I never open 
thoſe well-thumbed volumes, but they recal a 
thouſand tender recollections to my mind. I 
paint 
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paint the cloudleſs hours- of youth, and the gay 
fancies of hope which then danced 'before my 
enchanted eyes. I take a pleaſing retroſpeQ of 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of morn; | 


And for a moment I forget the weary ſteps 


| { have ſince trodden, the diſappointed. wiſh, 
, the fallacious proſpect, the very reality of What 
1 I am. Perhaps, mingled with my own, I ſee 
8 a ſcrawl of a ſchool- ſellow, endeared to me by 
= the ties of ſympathy and early connexion. 1 
is compare his fortune in life with mine; and ei- 
at ther find reaſon for content, for joy, or for re- 
to gret: for content, when I conſider that ſome of 
as the companions of my early years have been leſs 
in fortunate than myſelf; for joy, when I reflect 
a that others have riſen to diſtinction ; and for re- 
o- gret, when J recal the memory of ſome that are 
th no more. + "20s 
n- « Here,” remarked the father, © is the name 
of an ingenuous youth, now an eminent phyſi- 
re cian in the Eaſt ; there is another, who ſits as a 
en judge in America; and a third, who has a feat 
| a in the Britiſh ſenate. 7 2 751 
1 « Theſe are ſome of my more fortunate com 


unt panions. 
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panions. Alas! all have not been ſo. That 
name (pointing to another) was ſignally unfor- 
tunate, yet deſerved a better fate. This has long 
paid the debt of nature; another, and another, 
were cut off before they reached the prime of life, 
My only brother, the object of my fondeſt affec · 
tion, is in that number. 


Through * clime, on Hope's-ſtrong pinions borne, 
He paſs'd indifferent or to toil or fear; 

Brav'd weſtern ſans, and pierc'd the realms of moin, 
Alas! to lie, unwater'd by my tear. 


Though 15 „0. not yet paſſed the meridian 
myſelf, more than one half of my firſt aſfociates 
Have already croſſed that © bourn, from whence 
no traveller re- turns; yet their memory is freſh 
whenever I open thoſe old books in which we 
read together; an1 I wiſh you to enjoy the ſame 
fadly-ſoothing recollections, by taking care to 
preſerve the ſame memorials I have done. 

„ Believe me, there is not an object connected 
with my boyiſh days, but would excite the moſt 
lively emotions, The very fight of the form on 
awhich I ſat, the defs on which I leaned, the 
Held in which I played, would give me a heart- 
felt delight. But perhaps it never may be in my 
_ to reviſit the ſcenes 3 youth ; and 


CCI- 
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certainly T ſhould ſuffer many abatements of my 
happineſs, from the diſperſion or death of many 


living objects.that had once my tendereſt regard. 


«© May you, my love, When you reach the 
ſame period of life, be able to look back with 


pure and unallayed ſatisfaction! May every 
point of time, every trace of the paſt, recal an 
emotion of bliſs; and neither fears nor cares 


tinge with a ſable hue the proſpects of the ſu- 
ture !—O ! may you be happy i in fraternal ſociety 
to a late ſtage of life; and become endearing and 


endeared to each other, © by many a proof of 
recollected love and duty !* 


. NLIV, 
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XIIV.-Tur OBSTINATE MULE. 
A FABLE, 


The ofier bends, and ſcapes the furious blaſt ; 
The ſtubborn oak reſiſts, and breathes its laſt. 


MULE, juſtly ſuſpected to be in doubt 
about her road, on an important occaſion, 
was kindly directed by an experienced traveller, 

what track ſhe ought to purſue, to render her 
journey pleaſant and ſafe ; when ſhe ought to 
bend to the right—where to ſtrike to the left— 
and particularly how to avoid crofs roads, which 
would infallibly lead her into danger. Though 
the mule could not conceal her perplexity, it hurt 
her pride to own it: ſhe made no acknowledg- 
ments for the friendly advice ſhe had received, 
and from the firſt was determined not to follow 
it. Obſtinacy blinded her to the perils of her 
ſituation. She thought herſclf too old and too 
wiſe to ſtand in need of advice. She was 
afraid of nobody and of nothing,” as fhe ex- 


preſſed herſelf, and therefore refolved to go 
5 vs __ Riraight 


o 
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ſtraight forwards, whatever obſtacles might lie 
in her way, . 

She had her fancy; for who would take the 
vain trouble to oppoſe a mule ? But it was not 
long before her ſtraight-forward reſolution landed 
her in a quagmire, which ſhe could ſcarcely paſs 
without ſinking over head and ears. Having, 
however, extricated herſelf from this danger, 
and collecting freſh ſpirit from reſiſtance,” ſhe. 
advanced with dogged pride, and ſtraight forwards 

0 again ſhe went, till the found herſelf on the 
brink of a precipice. As ſhe was not yet quite 
mad enough to break her neck by taking a bold 
- leap, mortifying as it was, ſhe was now under. 
o ble neceſſity of turning, either to the right or the 
left. She preferred the left; becauſe it appeared | 
h molt contrary to the directions ſhe had received. _ = 
» WM Darkneſs ſoon began to fall; and objects were 
- no longer diſtinctly ſeen. | 


—— —ů — — 


g- The headſtrong animal had long left the plain f 
d, highway that would have conducted her ſafely, 
„„ and ſhortly to her journey's end, and it was im-, 


poſſible to recover it. The path ſhe had taken 
became every ſtep more intricate and perilous; 
ſhe began to lament her folly and blind obſtinacy, 
but it was now in vain ; for while ſhe was hur- 
rying on, in this agitated ſtate of mind, ſhe 

| ſuddenly, 
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ſuddenly perceived her courſe ſhopped by a ra- 


pid river. Here the demon of deſpair ſeized her, 
and working on her mortified pride, tempted her 
to plunge into the ſtream, inſtead of trying to 
find a bridge, and ſhe ſunk to rife no more. 


REFLECTION, 


Of all the unhappy tempers that diſgrace hu- 
manity, and deſtroy the peace of ſociety, an ob- 
ſtinate or muliſh one is the moſt odious, and the 
molt wretched. They who will not condeſcend 
to liſten to ſound reaſon and ſalutary advice, but 
take a pleaſure in running counter to their dic- 
tates, may eſcape the quagmire, but muſt yield 


at the precipice, or be daſhed to pieces; and 


ſhould they reach the river, they have no alter- 
native but to ſink or ſwim ; and at this third ſtage 
their blind career generally ends. 

All thoſe dangers and difficulties may be obvi- 
ated or avoided by a little foreſight ; by learning 
ta bend to imperious circumſtances, inſtead of 
raſhly perſevering in ſtubborn folly ; and by ſtu- 
dying the bappy art of giving way on occaſion, 
when they meet with obſtacles or competitors on 
the road. If all were to-puſh ſtraight forwards, 
and to ſhow no complacency to each other, there 
would be nothing but joſtling and confuſion, and 


no one would ever reach his journey's end. 
XLV. 
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XLV.--SOUND, THUNDER, and LIGHTNING, 


What awful fcenes in Nature's book we ſee! 
Yet all are ſubject to the Deity. 


A T the commencement of a thunder-ſtorm, 


ployed in meaſuring by his ſecond-watch the diſ- 
tance of the cloud from the place where they 


ſtood; and immediately told them that the thun- 


der was full four miles off, but that it was ſpeedily 

approaching them. 5 
How can you tell the diſtance of that black 
cloud from us?“ exclaimed they all.—“ Nothing 
is more eaſy,” replied PaiLo. “ The flaſh 
conſtantly precedes the report, whether the thun- 
der rolls or a gun is fired; and as the progreſs of 
light is almoſt inſtantaneous, and ſound is known 
to move about 1142 feet in a ſecond, or upwards 
of twelve miles in a minute, there can be no dif- 
ficulty in aſcertaining the time, which elapſes be- 
een the ſight of the lighining and the hearing 
I | | 1 


PriLo, ſurrounded by his four boys, 
William, John, Henry, and George, was em- 


| 
| 
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of the thunder, and then EN it into ſpace, 
according to the above proportion.” 

« But what is thunder, ſaid Henry, which 
makes ſuch a terrible report?“ Thunder, 
my dear, faid Paito, © originates from a 
collection of nitrous or ſulphureous particles in 
the atmoſphere, ignited by colliſion, and inſtantly 
exploding with a tremendous noiſe. The light- 
ning, which ſtrikes your eyes before the clap can 
reach your ears, and which is frequently ſeen 
without thunder, is a ſubtle fire of the electric 
kind, which generally evaporates in the air, with- 
out doing any damage; but when condenſed-ints 
a compact form, as it frequently is in thunder- 
ſtorms, it darts towards the earth with incon- 
ceivable velocity, pierces the moſt ſolid bodies, 
and kills every living thing within its immediate 
track. It then obtains the name of a thunder-bolt, 
of which you have no doubt frequently heard, 
mough the term is miſapplied; as fire is the only | 
agent, and fire of ſuch a nature, though infi- 
nitely more awful, as may be artificially pro- 
duced by my electrical machine, or even in A 
fmall degree without it.“ 

All ſeemed eager to be favoured with ſome 
account of electricity, and to ſee the propoſed 
experiment of producing fire. PhiLo was 
» pe happy 
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happy to indulge them; and after cautioning 
them againſt taking ſhelter under trees, or any 
object that might ſerve as a conductor to the 
lightning during thunder, he immediately led 
his little diſciples into the ſtudy, and proceeded 


in his pleaſing taſk of communicating e 
to willing minds. 


J 
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By ſcience taught, without heartfelt diſmay, tl 
Man ſees the lightnings flaſh, the meteors play. ti 


HOUGH the attractive power of amber, „ 

or electron, from which the term electri- I th 
city is derived, and. of ſome other ſubſtances, W th 
were known to antiquity ; yet we are indebted v 
to modern philoſophers for all the knowledge we n. 
poſſeſs of their powers of repulſion“, and of 
the various phenomena of the electric fluid, as 
well as of the important purpoſes to which thoſe 
diſcoveries may be applied. But it is impoſſible 
on this occaſion to communicate to you more 
than a faint and general idea of electricity, par- 
ticularly in words: experiments give the moſt 
impreſſive view of every practical ſcience. | 
Electricity may be regarded as the grand vivi- 
fying principle of nature t, by which moſt of fire 
her operations are performed. The four ele- Next 


The magnet, tourmalin, amber, glaſs, &c. have 
both an attractive and a repulive power, 


+ See Brydone. of 
| | ments 


. 
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ments earth, air, fire, and water, compoſe the 
corporeal parts of matter; but this ſubtle and 


active fluid pervades the whole. When it is 


equally diffuſed through the air and the earth, 
every thing remains calm and quiet; but ſhould 
the equilibrium by any means be deſtroyed, na- 

ture appears convulſed till it is again reſtored. 
All the principal phenomena which excite our 
wonder or ſtrike us with awe, are produced from 
the electric principle: from this ſource proceed 
thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and whirl-⸗ 
winds, the aurora borealis, and probably mag- 
netiſm. Man himſelf is unqueſtionably influ- 
enced by the ſame cauſe. What is called ner- 
vous ſenſibility is moſt likely owing to the pre- 
ſence or abſence of the electrie fluid to a greater 
or leſs proportion of it than is ſufficient for the 
prompt and eaſy exerciſe of the animal func- 
tions, 
Some perſons are of ſuch irritable conſtitu- 
tions, that they have been known to become 
electric of themſelves, and even to emit ſparks of 
fire, with a diſagreeable ſenſation, Such is the 
extreme degree of nervous ſenſibility to which I 
am ſubjeR, that I can predict a thunder-ſtorm 
or an electrie ſtate of the air, from the acuteneſs 
of my * ; and when the air is damp or 
L 2 None 
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non- electric, or the wind in a particular quar- 
ter, I ſhould be ſenſible of it, though confined 
to my room. 
But you may ſoon be convinced of the exiſt- 
ence of the electric fluid by a ſimple experiment, 
which moſt perſons are acquainted with. Take 
a cat, and ſtroke her back in the dark, and you 
will quickly hear a crackling of the hair, and 
ſee ſmall ſparks emitted. Rub a ſilk ſtocking 
en your leg, and the ſame phenomenon will ap- 
pear, Even the hair of your head, if combed 
for ſome time, by another perſon inſulated, or 
ſtanding on a cake of wax, will eleCtrify that 
' perſon ſo much, that fire may be drawn from 
him, as well as from your own hair. We all 
poſſeſs a certain portion of this fluid, though it 
is inviſible till ſome exciting cauſe elicits it. | 

Now for a few experiments on the electrical 


machine. 


— IS 


After ſome of the common ones had been ex- 
hibited, with explanations, to the admiring youth, 
PHIL O proceeded to inform them of the won- 
derful method invented by Dr. Franklin, to 


whom the ſcience owes ſo much, to prove that 
| the 
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the electric fire was of the ſame nature with 
lightning. „ This diſtinguiſhed philoſopher,” 
ſaid he, “ brought lightning from the clouds, 
in a thunder-ſtorm, by means of a particular 
kind of kite; and by proſecuting the ſame ex- 
periment, with leſs caution, the Abbé Richman 
lot his life. | 

« You will think that there was more danger 
than utility in this. Patience]! when facts are 
once aſcertained, the inventive genius applies 
them to ſome important purpoſes, You have 
juſt ſeen how the electric fluid is conveyed by a 
conductor. Dr. Franklin being ſatisfied that 
lighining was ſubject to the fame laws, pro- 


jected conductors or rods of iron, which being 5 


fixed in the moſt convenient place of buildings, 
attract the etherial fire, and prevent the danger 
of the ſtroke in any other part. 

« Electricity was firſt employed as an auxi- 
ltary to the healing art in 1747, and there are 
numerous well- authenticated caſes of the ſervice 
it has done in various complaints: but little good 
can be done in this reſpe& with a ſmall machine. 
I never ſaw a better apparatus, added PHILOo, 
ce than that belonging tothe ingenious Mr. Lowndes 
of St. Paul's Church-yard. I hope ſome time 
to have the pleaſure of procuring a ſight of it 

1 for 
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for you. You will then be ſenſible of the ama- 
zing powers of ſuch machines, which are ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to kill ſmall animals; and per- 
haps at the ſame time you may be indulged with 
a ride on the owner's gymnaſtic horſe,” 


— 
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XLVIE. 


THE DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES 


or ENCOURAGING A 
| Theatric Taſte in Youth. 
THE HISTORY OF 


CLARINDA HARTLEY. 


$UPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


Our early pleaſures ſecond nature ſeem, 
But reaſon's force reſtrains their headlong ſtream. 


1 


OW often does vanity lead the judgment 

aſtray, and flattery ſeduce to imprudence | 
How frequently do mankind plume themſelves 
on falſe merit, and inſtitute pretenſions to diſ- 
tinction, for qualities that ought rather to-excite 
the bluſh of ſhame, than the pride of conſcious 
ſuperiority ! In vain do we ſeek for ſelf-congra- 
tulation when our conduct or our purſuits can- 


not bear the teſt of reflection; and what avails 


the rapture of ill-judging admiration, the com- 


Li: pliment 


. 
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pliment of proſtituted ſenſe, the applauſe of the 
multitude, or the fame of the public, when the 
heart revolts at the praiſe which it does not feel 
to be its due, and is unable to feaſt on the ſo- 
lace of defert? 

Conſcience has forced theſe reflections; and 
I have found its ſuggeſtions too valuable to be 
ſighted, Happy ſhall I be, if my brief hiſtory 
may ſerve to warn the young of either ſex from 
the precipice I once approached, and direct them 
to purſuits that reaſon will ſanction and wiſdom 
approve. : 
I was the only child of a very rich and reſpecl⸗ 
able merchant in the city of London; and thus 
was born to every good that wealth can confer, 
My father having purſued trade with the moſt 
ſedulous attention from his early years, had but 
little time and fewer opportunities.to poliſh his 
_ taſte, or improve his mind. He poſſeſſed that 
blunt honeſty, that independence on faſhionable 
forms, which conſtitute the pride and glory of 
the Britiſh character; though the bluntneſs that 
offends, and the rudeneſs that diſguſts, are as 
little entitled to praiſe, as the cringe of ſervility, 
and the tiſſue of fulſome adulation. My father 
wiſely avoided both extremes, 


My mother had a turn for elegance, wt a diſ- 
poſition | 
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poſition for expence. She was ambitious of ob- 
taining the credit of taſte, and of literary taſte 
in particular, The theatre was the ſummit of 
her joy. Thevilits of a celebrated actor or ac- 
treſs were eſteemed as conferring the higheſt dif- 
tinction: and before I was able to diſtinguiſh 
art from nature, I remember to have been terri- 
| fied at the ſcreams of a tragic queen; and 
aicribed the grimaces of a mimic to the paroxe 
yims of madneſs, 

Into ſuch company I was early N | 
and taught to recite paſſages from Shakeſpeare 
before I was capable of reading him. To the 
theatre I was frequently conducted when only a 
child, and every play I ſaw whetted my curioſity 
to ſee another. In this reſpect I had no reaſon 
to complain of want of indulgence ; my wiſh 
ſeldom remained long ungratified. 

The tender mind eaſily aſſimilates itſelf to the 
objects before it: I ſoon caught the rage of imi- 
tation, and the flame of emulation; encourage- 
ment fanned the paſſion of my ſoul, and praiſe 
anicaated me to endeavour at excellence. My 
father, bleſſed with that plain ſenſe which ſel» 
dom leads aſtray, gently expoſtulated with my 
mother on the impropriety of my purſuits, and 
the probable conſequences to which they would . 


E lead. 
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lead. He was ſilenced by the retort, that he 
wanted taſte to reliſh ſuch things himſelf, and 
therefore condemned them in others; and ſome- 
times I was deſired to repeat a favourite ſpeech, 
in which I could beſt diſplay my attainments, in 
order to ſooth him into acquieſcence, and conci- 
liate his approbation. 

The good man was at laſt aſhamed to-cenſure 
what every viſitor ſo laviſhly commended and 
paſſionately admired ; but {till his reaſon was not 
convinced ; and I being now arrived at the age 
of twelve, he prevailed on mamnia to ſend me 
to a celebrated boarding-ſchool, a few miles 
from town, oſtenſibly to finiſh my education, 
which had hitherto - been domeſtic, but princi- 
pally with a view of reclaiming me from my 
theatrical deluſion. His intentions were good; 
but they were rendered ineffectual. My mother 
recommended an attention to reading and reci- 
| ting as the chief objects of my education; and 
my father, unſuſpicious of ſuch a command, 
had not entered his caveat againſt it, 
* When parents forget the real welfare of their 
children, and give abſurd inſtructions to their 


| - tutors, it is ſcarcely to be expected that the latter 


will oppoſe them. For on what principle can 
it be done? Duty to the authors of their life, 
1 1 | next 
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next to that which they owe to the Supreme Be- 
ing, is the firſt leſſon which ſhould be inſtilled 


into the minds of children; in compariſon of 


which, all other principles are of ſecondary va- 
lue. My governeſs was not inattentive to the 
injunctions ſhe had received: J was called on 
to entertain every viſitor at the ſchool with my 
recitations ; and frequently read leſſons to ſuch 
of my companions as wiſhed to be initiated in 

the art. . 8 
Scarcely had I reached my fifteenth year, when 
my mother died; and as I had ever been treated 
with the tendereſt affection, I was deeply afflict- 
ed at her loſs, For ſome time, indeed, I was 
inconſolable; and notwithſtanding my attach- 
ment to plays, I had thoughts of renouncing 
them for ever. But the elaſtic mind ſoon re- 
gains its tone, and grief makes only an evaneſ- 
cent impreſſion on youth. In the courſe of a 
few months, I regained my natural vivacity, 
and my heart its peculiar bent; and being taken 
from ſchool, at ſixteen, to ſuperintend the affairs 
of my father's houſe, I found the affociates of 
my loſt parent eager to renew their acquaintance 
with me, and to fan the flame which had never 
been extin& in my breaſt, The mild eaſineſs 
of my father's temper, added to the fondneſs of 
L 6 | his 
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his affection for me, prevented him from abſo- 
Jutely deny ing me the pleaſure of the company 
for which I had a particular predileQion ; though 
he often tried by diſtant hints to recommend more 
rational and praiſeworthy amuſements than 
_ thoſe of ſpouting and acting; and more credit- 
able friends than the underlings of the theatres, 
J was too much infatuated to liſten to ſuch 
gentle admonition, and too much elated with my 
own imaginary importance, to think that I de- 
ſerved cenſure for my taſte, I was flattered by 
ſome whom the public flattered ; and their good 
opinion I regarded as the higheſt eulogium. In 
a ſhort time, our houſe was converted into a kind 
of private theatre, or rather a ſpouting-club, 
Heroes and heroines, tragic and comic, were con- 
| tinually exhibiting proofs of their art, or requeſt- 
ol | ing my judgment, which they taught me to be- 
lieve was ſupreme, on the merit of their per- 
formances; I frequently took a part in the moſt 
| admired ſcenes; and without feeling the paſſion, 
8 often perſonated the ardour of the tendereſt 
love. 
One comedian, in particular, ſoon convinced 
me that he wiſhed to be cſteemed ſomething more 
than an actor: he artfully drew me into the moſt 


empaſſioned dialogues ; and ſpoke his own ſenti- 
ments 
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ments through the medium of Shakeſpeare, Ot. 
way, and Congreve. I own { quickly felt the 
flame he ſtrove to communicate; and I ſoon re- 
garded Mr. Buſkin as the molt accompliſhed, the 
moſt agreeable of all who courted my ſmiles, or 
complimented my proficiency. In a ſhort time | 
he made no ſecret of his paſſion; I was addreſſed 
in all the gallantry that wit had invented from 
Shakeſpeare to Sheridan; and thoſe who could 
have reſiſted it, muſt have entertained a greater 
averſion for the actor and his profeſſion than E 
was likely to do. | | 

About this time, a young merchant was intro- 
duced to me by my father; and if pleaſing man- 
ners in a graceful form could have engaged af- 
tection, his addreſſes would not have been paid 
in vain: but he was no actor himſelf, nor did 
he compliment me on my abilities in that line; 
He ſtudied only to recommend himſelf to my 
* favour by every manly art; and never attempted 
to flatter me for what his better ſenſe told him 
was a foible or a misfortune. 

Mr. Buſkin had, therefore, a decided, though 
a ſecret preſerence; for my father little ſuſ- 
peed that the play was turned to earneſt, and 
that the plot was about to be developed. How- 


ever, he preſſed me at laſt with more than com- 
| mon 
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mon urgency to favour the pretenſions of Mr, 
Bartley, the gentleman he had fixed on for a 
ſon-in-law ; and | ſaw no way left to eſcape a 
match, which at beſt was indifferent to me, and 
to ſecure an union, which I ardently wiſhed, 
but that of cloſing with Mr. Buſkin's propoſal 
of an elopement, and finiſhing my career in the 
genuine ſtyle of comedy. _ | 
The plan was laid; the execution was con- 
certed, I was to be dreſſed in character, in or- 
der to take a part, as I pretended, in a favourite 
play, which was to be performed that evening in 
a room, which was ſtyled our theatre; but in 
reality to diſguiſe myſelf the better, in caſe I 
ſhould be purſued in my flight, which was to be 
attempted that very night with Mr, Buſkin, 
The day hung heavy on my hands: Mr, 
Hartley had in vain ſtrove to divert my melan- 
choly, which he could not fail to remark ; and 
left me with a look of concern, mixed with un- 
affected love, I took a walk into the garden, 
_ purpoſely to amuſe the lazy-paced hours; and 
coming up to a pedeital, on which a Mercury 
was formerly erecied, ſaw a maſk placed on its 
top, which a ſhort time before I knew was ly- 
ing in the drawing- room. I was not a little 
ſurpriſed. to think how it could get there ; but 
Judge 
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judge my aſtoniſhment, when I took it up, and 
ſaw it lined with the following verſes : 


With all the charms that win the heart, 
Why will Clarinda ſtoop to art, 

And veil her ſenſe, and ſhade her face, 
Illum'd with more than mortal grace? 
Believe the ſoul that bears no guile, 

The breaſt that plots no deep-laid wile ; 
Deceit and danger round you wait— 
You tremble on the verge of fate! 

This emblematic maſk will tell, 

Who is the dupe, and break the ſpell, 
Would fair Clarinda deign to hear 

The counſel of a friend ſincere. HARTLEY» 


I had already felt the greateſt depreſſion of 


ſpirits. Thoſe lines touched the key of the mo- 


+ 
. 


ment. To be grave is to reflect; and this was 


an occaſion that required it. The viſions of 
bliſs I had weakly indulged, ſuddenly diſappear- 


ed. I ſhuddered at the reflection on my preſent 


ſituation; I anticipated the danger and diſgrace 
I was about to incur. I immediately reſolved 
—and the reſolution was kept ſacred—to' re- 
nounce my predilection for plays and players, 
and conform myſelf to the maxims of prudence, 
and the wiſhes of my father. 


Mr, Buſkin was informed by a note, that 1 


had 
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hac changed my mind, and that I would ſee 
him no more; and though my fortune would 
not permit him to give up the purſuit without a 
few more efforts, he found that I was determined, 
and that all the eloquence of the ſtage could not 
move me. ST | 
Mr. Hartley appeared in my eyes, now no 
longer under deluſion, the moſt amiable man in 
the world—a more virtuous does not exiſt. In 


proportion as I was more and more diſpleaſed 


with my former ſelf, I became more attached 


to him. In a few months we were indiſſolubly 


united, to the mutual happineſs of all parties 
concerned, and I have ſince had leiſure to know. 
and acknowledge— 


That woman, born to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flouriſh, and unſeen be oreat,. 
To give domeſtic life its ſweeteſt charm, 
With ſoftnefs poliſh, and with virtue warm, 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 
Should ſeek but Heav'n's applauſes and her on. 
Mok. 


XLVIII. 


Wo. 


XLVIIT. 


Tus WINTER EVENING's AMUSEMENT. 


PART 


How cheap the joys of innocence and youth! 
How {weet ! to lead them in the paths of truth, 


HE ſeverer ſtudies ſhould be occaſionally 
relieved by lighter ſubjects, or varied by 
harmleſs. play; for the minds of youth cannot 
bear too intenſe application, without breaking 
their tone, At all ages, indeed, relaxation from 
ſerious bufinefs is not only neceſſary but com- 
mendable; but in the early period of life, when 
pleaſure is ſo cheaply bought, and paſtime ſo ea- 
ſily found, it is cruel to prevent the enjoyment 
that is at once innocent and improving. Our 
happieſt hours—the morning of life—are foon 
ſpent 3 and they can only be recalled in its ſub- 
ſequent ſtages as a pleaſing dream, which can 
return no more, | | | 
WILLIAM and his brothers had been very 
aſſiduous during the day. They had performed 
| theix 
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their taſks with credit to themſelves, and had 
gained the applauſe of their inſtructor. They 
thought this was a good opportunity to prevail 
on him to produce ſome of thoſe little helps to 
an evening's amuſement, which he conſtantly 


kept for their uſe. They made known their 
wiſh to meet with this indulgence, and were rea- 


dily gratified. 

Firſt they had ſome diſſected maps placed be- 
fore them, which they ſpeedily put together. 
They then played awhile at the Game of Life, 
and after that at Cent Dix, which gave them 
ſome notion of mathematical figures, and exer- 


3 ciſed them in numerical calculation. Next diſ- 


ſected puzzles were produced, and after them, 
the geographical cards of England and Wales 
contributed to their paſtime. The Abbe Gual- 
tier's very ingenious publications, which ſo hap- 
pily blend the uſeful with the * were 
not forgot on the occaſion. 

Still, however, wiſhing for fomething farther 
to fill up the vacant ſpace before ſupper— 


for long attention to any one ſubject would have 


been conſidered as a taſk—they aſked for ſome 
enigmas. I have already,” ſaid their father, 
who was alſo their tutor, “ almoſt exhauſted 
the contents of my portfolio for your amuſement. 

or 
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or inſtruction, and I hope not without anſwers 
ing both purpoſes in ſome degree :—I will exa- 
mine, however, if any riddles are left: here is the 
whole remaining ſtock of this kind worth your 
acceptance; and ] hope you will now permit me 
to cloſe that ſubject for ever. Perhaps you may 


think I have been too liberal to you, before you 
can unravel them all.” 


—— 

0 ö 1. 

A PLACE there is, but tell me where, 
. Whether at ſea, on earth, in air, 

. Of narrow bounds, yet oft replete 


With wondrous ſights and turns of fate ; 


, Where vaſſals claim the regal power, 

. And gain the homage of an hour; 

- Where penceleſs poverty can boaſt, 

- And generals beat, without an hoſt ; 

0 Where love is but a poet's theme, 
And miſery—a paſling dremm . 
Where reigns the laugh and flows the tear, 

* Without or joy, or grief, or fear; | 

= "And where, to ſum up in a word, 

be Each quits his ſphere, nor ſeems abſurd. 

ne — 

Ir, Deep in the boſom of the earth, 

ed l lie conceal'd from ſight, 

nt- Till man, who ranſacks nature through, 


Diſplays my form to light, 
1. RE | Yet 


And where fair learning calls her ſons, 


To me the wiſeſt heads ſubmit, 


And though I neither read nor write, | 


Of neither ſenſe nor lore poſſeſs'd, 


And ſoon again I'm fill'd with lore, 
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Yet when I firſt ſalute the view, 
I'm rude and void of uſe; 

Till froſt,. which other objects binds, 
Aſliſts to ſet me looſe. 


Then polifh'd by the artiſt's hands, 
In wood I'm cloſely bound; 


My ready help is found. | | 


To me the ſciences are known j—- 
In algebra I ſhine ; 

In mathematics often deal, 
And make each problem mine. 


The deepeſt ſcholars bend ; 


I'm learning's common friend. 


The ſtrongeſt ſenſe 1 aid ; 
Relieve the mem'ry of its load, 
And eaſe the ſtudious head. 


Yet ſoon my knowledge is effac'd; 
And every trace is Joſt ; 


Nor feel the conſcious boaſt. 


III. 


Sometimes I'm high, and ſometimes low, 
Sometimes move ſwift, and ſometimes flow ; 
Some- 
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Sometimes I ride, and ſometimes walk, 
And though I'm ſilent, often talk. 
Sometimes I ſouth the heart of pride, 
And each the beau a havghtier ſtride ; 
Sometimes 1 fave the bluſh of ſhame, 
And hide my real owner's name. 


The great 1 greet with due reſpect, 
And never can a friend neglect; 
But every foe 1 paſs with ſcorn, 
And every wretch of fate forlorn. 


To ladies I am wondrous civil, 


Yet never meant them any evil ; 
For though in compliment I deal, 
My heart no baſe deceit can feel, 

Seek ye to know my real nature ? 
I owe my birth to many a creature. 
I'm rough or ſmooth, or both together, 
And form'd for any chme or weather. 
I brave the ſun on India's ftrand, 
Nor ſhrink from winter's icy hand; | 
In front of battle I appear, 5 | 5 
Nor ever knew deſponding fear. 
% But time that brings the mighty low, 
And level lays the lofty brow,”” 
Relentleſs, ſilvers o'er my hair, 
And leaves me quite worn out and bare, 


Iv. 


Thin is the maſk that I can frame, 
When wit and beauty trace my name; 
Een Sphynx's riddle would appear, | 
Without an Oedipus, moſt clear. = | 

From 
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From ether I derive my birth, 
Thovgh doom'd to vilit humble earth. 
Pure is my nature, fair my face, 

An emblem of unſullied grace. 

A ſimile for Chloe's breaſt, 

By every love-lick ſwain confeſt, 
When he is fond, and ſhe is coy, 

And damps the hope of mutual joy. 

Yet guileleſs as my manners ſhine, 

Though all my charms are deem'd divine, 
No eye my form with rapture views, 
No welcome ſound my ſteps purſues ; 
But Nature veils each blooming. ſweet, 
Ere ſhe expects my face to meet. 


V. 


High mounted in the rolling ſphere, 

I mark the ſeaſons of the year; 

All nature owns my equal ſway, 

And ſun and ſhade my power obey. 
But though the philoſophic eye 

Surveys my influence in the {ky, 
1 | On earth my real form is known, 

* And Juſtice claims me for her own. 
| N Brought to my teſt, the laws of right 
Appear diſclos'd to open light; 
Nor can I ſuffer bale deceit, 
And hide the meditated cheat, 
The light, the heavy I expoſe, | 
| | Unwarp'd by friends, unaw'd by foes ; 
| And commerce hourly ſeeks my aid, 
q | And honour truſts me undiſmay'd. 


& Nod XLIX. 


l — er 
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PART II, 


UPPER being ready, before half the enigmas 

could be ſolved, the remainder were defer- 
red till the next evening, when the affectionate 
tutor produced what follows, for the entertain 
ment of his pupils: | 


| I. 
THERE's a certain production, dame Nature's con- 
feſs'd, 
That in none of her kingdoms was e'er ſeen expreſs'd ; 
For it neither is born, nor ſprings from the earth, 
Nor ſleeps in the mine, nor in ocean has birth; 
Nor to ſex is this pleaſing prodigy due, 
But chiefly is known to exiſt *twixt the two. 
With height, length, or breadth, it never was found, 
And yet it is often five feet from the ground, 
A poiſon ſo ſubtle this wonder conveys, 
That it wounds, while it charms—while it pleaſes, dif. 
mays; 
The mighty it bends, the proud it controls, 
And ſheds an enchantment that raptures our fouls, 
Still, ſtrange to be told! in the Scriptures we find, 
It is mention'd with praiſe, and its practice enjoin'd ; 
Yet 


* 
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Vet for love, friendſhip, falſehood, it equally ſerves, 
And as ſuch our regard or averlion deſerves. 


II, 


No active virtue I require, 

No bold exploit, no ſounding ſpeech; 
I neither art nor lore delire, 

That ſimple nature cannot reach, 


And yet my value is confeſt, — 
In every clime my worth 1s told ; 
The ancients lock'd me in their breaſt, 
And bade their ſons my precepts hold, 


In modern times, alas! I find 
More who commend than truly love; 
For oft the tongue betrays the mind, 
And blabs what I muſt diſapprove. 


The vain, the falſe, I juſtly hate, 
My laws they always treat with ſcorn; 
But none could-ever guide a ſtate, 
Whofe boſom I did not adorn. 


Be ſilent, ſhould you gueſs my name 
In ſilence hes my only art; 

I aſk no far-extended fame, 
Let me but live within the heart. 


117. 
A faithful friend, a ſteady guard, 


A conſtant watch, without reward; 
I check the bold, the raſh, the mace, 
Nor ſuffer villains to intrude, 
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My guardian care the rich commend ; 
The wretched claim me for a friend. 
My power prevails, when force retires ; 
My help, freſh confidence inſpires ; 

To me his reſt the miſer Wes: 
From me the public ſafety flows: 

Fen juſtice owns my greater might, 
To fave untouch'd the private right ; 
And law and property were vain, 
Without my all-proteCting reign, 


IV. 


The child of genius! I'm conſign'd to ſame, 
By curious artiſts of no vulgar name; 
The gay delight of laughing girls and boys, 
In youth's bleſt prime, intent on fleeting joys; 
Fond of th' illuſions fancy's pencil draws, 
And ever prone to view me with applauſe, 
Averſe-to powerful Sol's profuſive light, 
I fly to tapers, and the reign of night; 
Like vice, ſuſpicious of day's gairiſh eye, 
In ſhades alone my boaſted arts I try, = 
In cloſe-ſhut room I take my paſſive land; 
Around me wait a gay expectant band, 
Eager my pleaſing myſteries to view, 
And gaze with tranſport on the feats I ſhew. 
By me diſplay'd before their wond'ring eyes, 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future riſe ; 
By me inform'd, they mark the virtuous deed, 
Bright honour's fame, and bravery's well-carn'd meed; 
By me they learn the infamy and ſhame, | 
That brands the villain's dark unhallow'd- name; 
M | While 
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While airs melodious wait my moral ſtrain, 
To charm beholders ears, and win the blooming train» 


V, 


Without one feature to attract, 
Or quality to win, 
Mankind receive me as a gueſt, 
And cheriſh me within. 


But like the ſerpent when careſs'd, 
1 ſting the ſheltering heart; 
Corrode its frame with rankling tooth, 
And leave the mortal ſmart. 


When fortune, with benignant ſmile, 
Illumes the wretch's breaſt ; 
When merit draws approving eyes, 
Nor longer weeps diſtreſt ; 


When favours on another fall.— 
A neighbour *ſcapes from ill ; 

I wake my ſcorpions, where indulg'd, 
And every pleaſure kill. 


8 | Both common bleflings, common woes, 
f | To me give equal pain; 

| Yet, ſhame on man! in many a mind 
=__ I boaſt deſpotic reign, 


3 . | VI. 
| P tue paſſport to , to pomp, pow and 
| fame ; | 
I oft kindle love, and I keep up the fame + : 
To beauty I give its moſt raviſhing charm, 
And the ugly with killing attractions I arm, 
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Oer lofi reputations I oft throw a veil ; 


And when eloquence fails, I am known to prevail, 

I make the fool wiſe, and the wiſe I turn fool; 

O'er worth, merit, virtue, deſpotic I rule. 

The ſcoundrel, with me, need not doubt of reſpect ; 
The nobleſt, without me, is ſure of neglect, 

By me oft the ſcaffold is robb'd of its due; 

By me oft the ninny is plac'd up to view; | 
By me rank and titles and *ſcutcheons are gain'd; 


By me praiſe from fools, and ev'n wiſe men, obtain'd, 


No fortreſs but Gin, e'er reſiſted my power; 
No lock can withſtand me, no bolt can fecure. 
The gods know my force—Jove himſelf tried my arms, 
And beauty that inſtant ſurrender'd its charms. 

Yet the gods were too wiſe to expoſe me to view, 


And mountains and rocks o'er my ſubitance they threw ; 


But man, impious man! in deſpight of the ſkies, 
Found out my retreat, and compeli'd me to riſe ; 


Hence half the vile crimes of this vile world ſtill flow, 


Yet from hence half the comforts that mankind can 

know : | | | 
For I, though a peſt and a pleaſure thus rated, 
Am not by one mortal on earth truly hated, 


VII. 


My eldeſt patron on record 
Was Sampſon, Iſrael's potent lord; 
And Solomon and Hiram too 
Were ſaid my practice to purſue; 
And Virgil, prince of bards, 'tis known, 
A ſavour for my art has ſhown ; 
M 2 Eva 
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Een Homer, ſhould report be right, 
| Became a martyr to my might: 

For when the poet miſs'd my clue, 

Through grief he bade the world adieu. 
Yet truth obliges me to own 

I'm only tempting while unknown; 

I'm only valu'd in diſguiſe, 

And pleaſe, but while I cheat the eyes, 


[008-1] 


L.—DETRACTION. 


To what is lovely, foul detraction clings, 
As the choice fruit, the moſt deyourers brings. 


HILIP, king of Macedon, hearing that he 
had been ſeverely cenſured by the Athenian 
orators in a public aſſembly, with a magnanimity 
worthy of his character, overlooked the affront ; 
and only declared That his future words and 

actions, to the utmoſt of his power, (hould give 
the lie to their reproaches.” 
A perſon much inferior in ſituation and ability 
to Philip, when he was told by his friends of 
ſome falſe and injurious charges that had been 
alledged againſt him, obſerved—* That his de- 
tractors were like chymiſts—they ſeparated the 
froth of his ill actions from the ſpirit” of his 
good ones: the former they kept for their pains, 
the latter {till remained with him ; and that by 
this means they left him better than they found 

him.” | 

When a man can bring himſelf to this happy 
temper of mind, to profit by his revilers, and to 
M 3 deſpiſe 
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deſpiſe their malice, he may certainly deſerve 
the appellation of a philoſopher. And why 
ſhould he be rendered uncaſy by what he ought 
to regard as no mean compliment? Detraction 
is ſeldom the lot of the really worthleſs and in- 
ſignificant. It is moſt commonly che tax which 
exalted merit is obliged to pay to ſuch as poſſeſs 
none themſelves, and who are pleaſed to level. 
| what they cannot endure to behold, 
„ Woe to you when all men ſhall ſpeak well 
of you,” is a ſentiment uttered by lips that could 
not err. Our Divine Maſter himſelf, who was 
all purity and perfection, could not eſcape the 
 revilings of hypocritical phariſees and bigotted 
high prieſts. He aſſociated with publicans and 
ſinners, with the benevolent view of bringing 
them to repentance ; and the beſt of his diſci- 
ples—for in his ſight the higheſt is no more than 
the loweſt—need not be aſhamed to tread in his 
ſteps, or to endure the ſame cenſures, if they 
act from the ſame pure and dilintereſted motives. 
I do not mean, however, that you ſhould be 
indifferent to opinion, or careleſs about defend- 
ing your character on neceſſary occaſions ; but it 
is beneath a truly noble ſpirit, conſcious of right, 
to parry. the thruſts of a cowardly aſſaſſin, or to 
heed the poiſoned arrows which are ſhot in the 
| | dark, 
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dark, by ſuch as are aſhamed of an open, gene- 
rous combat. Though they may occaſionally 
wound, the cure is perhaps better left to itſelf. 
Half the malice of the calumniator will be de- 
feated, if its effects are unknown, and ſuppoſed 
to be unfelt, When the malignity of a foe diſ- 
covers latent errors to your view, profit by it in 
ſilence; and reſolve to imitate Philip, in con- 
victing your revilers of falſehood, by your future 
conduct, | 


Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, | 
em, niſi mendacem, et mendoſum?t HokAr. 


M. LI. 
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LI. 
MORAL MAXIMS axp REFLECTIONS— 


TO BE OBSERVED, 


A precept ſtrikes, when reaſon tires the ſenſe, 
And teaches wiſdom at a ſmall expence, 


EMPERANCE preſerves the ſoul un- 

clouded, and the body in health. It is 

one of the chief auxiliaries to independence and 
fortune, and the true guide to old age. 

Non. efje emacem eft veftigal, cannot be too of- 
ten repeated to the young and unexperienced. 
Some are continually ſquandering away their 
money for what they do not want. Dreſs, tri- 


les, pleaſures without taſte, and ſociety without 
Friendſhip, abſorb more than would be ſufficient 


0 enjoy every rational delight, and at the fame 
time to allow beneficence to the [-OOT. - 
To huſband well a ſmall income is the beſt 


| proof of good ſenſe, good morals, and attention 


to duty. A man who has but little, and yet 
makes that little do, can neither be a drunkard 
| Hog nor 
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nor a gambler, nor fond of * ng in vicious or 
expenſive pleaſures. . 

4 like ſociety, but I deteſt company lad 
a certain perſon; and his taſte was right. 
Without the charms of ſociety, and an unre- 
ſerved intercourſe with thoſe whom we can love 
or eſteem, life is a melancholy blank; but a 
confuſed mixture of people, or company, as It 
is generally called, who have no common tie of 
union, no joint intereſt or pleaſure in their aſſo- 
ciation, preſents to a wiſe man more to diſguſt 
than to charm. 

Be cautious in forming friendſhips, but when 
once you have fixed with prudence, let not the 
tongue of malevolence or of guile ſeparate you 
from ſuch as are worthy of eſteem. The more 
intimate you are with any perſon, the more likely 
it is you ſhould be well acquainted with all his 
virtues and his weakneſſes. How abſurd, then, 
to be influenced in your opinion by thoſe who, 
perhaps, ſcarcely know him. 

Next to moral goodneſs, ſtudy the wands art 
of making yourſelf agreeable to others, by affa- 
dility and pleaſing manners. They who neglect 
paying that complaiſance which they owe to 
others, will be ſure to be neglected in their turn. 
Civility, in the firſt jgſtance, is like putting out 

Ms (ö n 
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ſo much principal, which will duly be repaid 
with intereſt. 

There are perſons of ſuch an unamiable tem- 


per, fo totally diveſted of all that can do honour 


to humanity, that it is no more poſſible to love 


them than to cheriſh a rattle-ſnake ; yet they 


never fail to reſent the ſlighteſt appearance of in- 
difference, though their conduct might juſtify 
averſion. It might be ſuppoſed no one would 


be proud of ſuch an unlovely diſpoſition, their 


own curſe and that of all their connexions ; but 
there is a pride in _— as well as a pride in 
worth. 

There is a manifeſt dittingtion between good 


nature and good humour, though they are fre- 


quently confounded. The one is born with us; 


the other is the effect of education or reflection, 
and may be acquired. Good nature frequently 
favours of folly ; but good humour is founded 


on principle, and will always be conſiſtent. 


Aim at perfection yourſelf, but expect not 
to find it in others; and let no ſlight defects or 
caſual miſunderſtandings eſtrange 25 from ** 
relatives and friends. | 

Be good, be virtuous for your own fike, with« 
out depending on any temporal recompence. An 
equal retribution, _—_—— to our deſerts, be- 


longs 
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longs to another ſtate, and is only to be found. 
beyond the grave. 

In every thing regard the __ Before paſſion 
has gained an aſcendeney, bring its ſuggeſtions 
to the teſt of reaſon. Let no fleeting pleaſure 
ſeduce you into imprudence, no temporary good. 
lead you from a permanent one, nor any difficulty 
deter you when it is your duty to perſevere. 


M6 LIL, 


| 


1 
| 
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Ln. 
. .MAXIMS. and PRACTICES or Tas WORLD— 
WT BE SHUNNED. | 


The force of irony ſometimes prevails, 
When grave advice, or prudent caution, fails. 


ET the amaſling of money be your only 
ſtudy; and to this ſacrifice the feelings of 
the heart, the ties of nature, and the laws of ho- 
Nour. 5 OY 
Never notice a poor perſon, whatever merit 
he may poſſeſs; nor neglect to ſhow reſpect to 
a rich one, though he may have as many vices 
as the hairs of his head. 
When you ſee a worthy man run down, take 
2 pelt at him with the reſt, inſtead of defending 
or protecting him. If he is unfortunate, he 
cannot turn again ; and it will ſhow you poſſeſs 
ſpirit as well as your neighbours. 
If you know a ſecret, keep it till it will an- 
ſxer your purpoſe to divulge it, and no longer. 
1 | Every 
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Every thing ſhould be turned to intereſt ; and 
honour and friendſhip are merely names. 

If you ſuſpect any of your friends of foibles, 
accuſe him loudly ef crimes; for it is the mo- 
dern way of reformation. Think and ſpeak as 
ill as poſſible of every one, ſave yourſelf ; and if 
they are not bad already, you are likely to have 
the ſatisfaction of making them ſo, when you 
deprive them of reputation, 

It may ſuit you to be frugal. and virtuous in 
reality, but not to appear ſo. Affect the rake 
and the fpendthrift, to gain credit with the ladies. 

Though it may be inconvenient and diſagree- 
able to be quite ignorant, never. ſtudy to be 
learned, Half the world will call you pedantic, 
if you never break Priſcian's head; and the 
other half will ſpite you for your n know- 
ledge, 

If you receive good advice, never follow % 
for it ſavours of arrogance to direct you; and 


it ſhows ſpirit to a& as you think proper px 
ſelf. * 


It is better to beg your bread than t to rang 
in the ſlighteſt degree to thoſe who have a Tight 
and ability to adviſe you. Obſtinacy is a glori- 
ous character. When you * * it, nk 
yourſelf a martyr, N 


Believe 
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Believe thoſe only who flatter you, and ſtudy 
to miſlead you; a real friend is often a diſagree- 
able monitor, He will not favour your preju- 
dices, nor praiſe yon when you are injuring 
yourfelf, which you have an undoubted right 
to do. = 5 

Make yourſelf as odious as you can to thoſe 
who will not humour you in every thing. Affec- 
tion may be forced by reſiſtance; and you will 
become loved, in proportion as you deſerve to be 
hated. 5 
If you know any more reſpected than your- 
ſelf, never try to imitate the good qualities 
which gain them good-will and eſteem; but ex- 
ert yourſelf to blacken their reputation, and to 
make them appear as unamiable as yourſelf. 5 

If you cannot have every ching juſt to your 
wiſh, even if you ſhould not deſerve the comforts 
you may command, be quite. miſerable ; and 
throw the blame on your friends and connexions, 
not on your own temper and conduct. 

Let your own reaſon be the ftandaid of right, 
and alone direct you what to do, or to leave un- 
done. Who ſhould know better than yourſelf 
what is prudent and expedient? Beſides, when 
you pleaſe yourſelf, you have no one to blame, 
whatever may happen—a conſolation of the 
- higheſt importance to ſecure, 


I Be 
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Be reſerved to your friends, and confidential 


only with your enemies. Make a myſtery of 


every thing to fret and torment thoſe who wiſh 
you well ; and if you can make one feeling and 


honeſt heart unhappy, think you have not tives 


or acted in vain. . 

By following theſe maxims and practices you 
will have the glory of being deteſted by every 
good and virtuous mind ; and perhaps the noto- 


riety of infamy is dearer in your eſtimation, 


than the ſilent conſciouſneſs of deſert ! 
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THE EARTHQUAKE *. 


Here vice and virtue equal meeds obtain; 
Yet think not vice is bleſt, nor virtue vain. 


"ROM the ſcourge of peſtilence, the pinings 
of famine, or the devaſtations of an earth- 
quake, even virtue muſt not hope for exemp- 
tion, nor Can innocence obtain ſecurity. © The 


ways of Heaven are dark and intricate ;” the 
good and bad are alike involved in common ca— 


lamities, and participate in common bleſſings; 
but the former enjoy the raptures of conſcious 
rectitude, and they can look up to a * bright 
reverſion in the. ſky ;” while the latter are tor- 
tured with the ſtings of reflection even amidſt 


the ſunſhine of proſperity ; and in the dark hour 


Wo Suggeſted by an incident recorded in Sir William 
Hamilton's Account of the Earthquakes in Calabria 
and Sicily. 


of 
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vf adverſity muſt feel the juſtice of their fate, and 
inſtead of the angel Hope, embrace the ſpectre 
Deſpair. 
Signora Ramoni, the ſubject of this little hiſ- 

tory, was deſcended from the ancient family of 
Ramoni, in Sicily. She was fortunate in her 
connexions; ſhe was favoured by nature; and 
the hand of diligent cultivation had, at an early 
period, rendered her mind as lovely, as her per- 
ſon was enchanting. Thus, with every advan- 
tage from fortune, and with every attraction that 
| a poliſhed underſtanding can confer on beauty, 
it is natural to imagine that the heroine of our 
melancholy tale could not long remain unad- 
mired and unſolicited. The richeſt and moſt ac- 
compliſhed youths of her native iſle paid her 
the moſt flattering marks of attention before 
ſhe had completed her fifteenth year. But Pro- 
vidence ſeems to have reſerved her for another 
love, which neither party at that time had ever 
conceived as probable, or conſidered as an obs 
125 of hope. | Tas 
Sevini was a young Sicilian of ſplendid ta- 
lents, but moderate poſſeſſions. He had ſtudied 
at Rome, till the prize of literature fell to his 
lot at almoſt every competition. His fame had 
reached the members of the conclave; his me- 
rits 


between whom and that of Sevini there had al- 
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rits made impreſſion in his favour wherever they 
were known and recorded; and his manners con- 
ciliated eſteem and friendſhip wherever they were 
diſplayed, He was early devoted to the church, 


by the premature determination of his father; 
and he had already experienced that ſtruggle be- 
tween inclination and duty which is ſo frequently 


felt, when a path is chalked out by parental au- 
thority, in which a child cannot walk with plea» 


fure, and from which he dares not deviate with- 


out incurring the blame of diſobedience. 
After having completed his general ſtudies, 


and before he applied himſelf to divinity as a fu» 


ture profeſſion, a relaxation of a few months in 
his native country was wiſhed for, and allowed. 
He ſet out for Meſlina, the place of his nativity, 


with that placid joy which ever pervades the 


breaſt, when we are about to revilit ſcenes en- 
deared to us by early recollection, and to ſee per- 


ſons united to us by the binding ties of nature 
and he had the happineſs to find, that the arms 
of his parents were extended to embrace him, 


and the aſſociates of his infancy anxious to re- 


cogniſe him. 


The family of Ramoni had been ſettled in the 
vicinity of Meſſina for at leaſt three centuries 


ways 


- 
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ways exiſted a friendly i intimacy, notweithſtanding 
a conſiderable diſparity in their fortunes. The 
only daughter of Ramoni, who had juſt entered 
her ſeventeenth year, was a viſitor of the aged 
Sevini at the time of his ſon's arrival. We have 
already given a fhort deſcription of the perſon 
and accompliſhments of this lady; and, in the 
eyes of a youth of twenty, they did not loſe their 
effect. He ſaw, and was enamoured, before 
he had time to think on conſequences, or knew 
| that he was really a lover. It was his ſtudy to 
pay every attention to the beautiful Ramoni ; but 
this might be aſcribed either to politeneſs of 
manners, or to the ardour of attachment. 

The innocent and amiable fair one however, 
interpreted his aſſiduity as the proof of a growing 
paſſion which ſhe ſuffered herſelf to indulge; and 
young Sevini with tranſport perceived, that he 
was not indifferent in the eyes of his charmer. 

If ſhe ſought the citron grove that commu- 
nicated with his father's garden, during the ſul- 
try hour of noon, he was ſure to trace her ſteps, 
and to engage her in ſome intereſting converſa- 
tion. The converſation was, indeed, general ; | | 
but the looks, which beſt explain the heart, were 1 
too particular not to be mutually deciphered. i 


_— were attached to each other oy nature and 
ſenti- 


ef 
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ſentiment ; and on ſuch attachments alone, Hea- 
ven can look down with approbation and de- 
light, | | | 


Why are they not always propitious ? why 


ſhould the groſs and ſelfiſh paſſions flaunt it in 


the face of day, without fear, and without thame ; 


and genuine regard dread the eye of diſcovery, 


and ſeek the ſhade of concealment ? 


Sevini began to reflect - reflection only ſerved 


to torment him; and he fled to the preſence of 
his love to avoid its monitions. His father, he 
well knew, had deſtined him to perpetual celi- 
bacy ; and his affection was too ſincere to per- 
mit him to think of diſhonourable gratifications, 


He was reduced to the painful alternative of vio- 


lating either his love or his duty. The firſt is 


the ſtrongeſt ſenſation in the heart of man; and, 
conſequently, when real, will always come off 
victorious in the conflict with inferior paſſions. 
He now reſolved to avow his flame, and ſacri- 
fice all to affection: but though he had little 
reaſon to apprehend the neglect of his miſtreſs, 
he had as little room to hope that her family 
would ever conſent to a match, which worldly 
prudence would deem ſo unequal. This in- 
creaſed his diſtreſs; but his reſolution was fixed; 
and weak: muſt that attachment be which will 
| | not 
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not inſpire a ray of hope amidſt the ſtorm, and 
ſmovth the aſpe& of conglomerated difficulties! 

While the ſetting ſun was one evening gild- 
ing the ſummits of Ætna, the young Sevini en- 
tered the garden, which lay at a ſmall diſtance 


from the houſe ; and, in order to indulge his re- 


flections without interruption, ſought an arbour, 
adapted by nature and art for penſive thought and 
ſecret retirement. At his approach he found it 
pre-occupied by his deareſt Ramoni. Her head 
reclined againſt the trunk of a tree that aſſiſted 
to form the retreat; in her right hand ſhe held 


a book; the left contained a handkerchief, 


which ſhe frequently applied to her eyes as ſhe 


read; and ſo intent did ſhe appear on the ſub. 


je& of her ſtudy, that ſhe perceived him not till 
he ſpoke. Starting up, ſhe exclaimed “ Ts it 
you, Sevini! I thought myſelf ſecure from in- 
terruption, and I tremble to think what opinions 
may be formed of our private interviews, which 
have been too frequent of late to appear entirely 


accidental.“ 


„ Charming Ramoni !“ replied the youth; 
& accident has little ſhare in what you re mark. 
My feet naturally conducted me to the perſon in 


whom my heart has repoſed its eternal felicity ! 


You cannot be wholly a ſtranger to the ſenſations 
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of my breaſt : they ſufficiently influence my ex- 
_ ternal appearance to witneſs that I ſincerely and 
ardently love. Will Ramoni, without glancing 
diſdain, permit me to ayow myſelf her moſt paſ- 
ſionate admirer ; and will ſhe deign to caſt an 
eye of pity on the unfortunate Sevini ?''—<* Se- 
vini is juſtly entitled to my moſt favourable opi- 


nion: his merit, his virtues, independent of his 


_ expreſſions of particular regard for me, claim my 
unreſerved efteem ; but I know too little of my 
own heart to define the exact nature of the attach- 
ment I feel. Perhaps I have confeſſed too much ; 
but Jam unacquainted with the arts of diſſimu- 
lation, and I am averſe to learn their practice, 
Leave me, for the preſent, to recover myſelf 
from that flutter of ſpirits into which this unex- - 
peed and unuſual converſation has thrown me ; 
and if you are ſtudious to deſerve, and anxious 
to poſleſs them, be aſſured of the beſt wiſhes of 
Ramoni.” 

With theſe words ſhe hd from his ſight, 
before the pleaſing impreſſion they had made 
would permit him to recover from his reverie of 
bliſs, and to frame a ſuitable reply, or obey the 
injunction ſhe had already rendered uſeleſs. 
However, he fpeedily recollected himſelf to fol- 
low her; and advancing towards the houſe, faw 

b | | her 
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her enter the door, which was inftantly ſhut ; 
and thus he was, for this time, precluded from 
renewing his profeſhons, or urging his plea, 

But love had gained an equal afcendancy over 
the breaſt of Ramoni : their hearts beat in uni- 
ſon ; their eyes, on every occaſion, interchanged 
the ſweeteſt effuſions of mutual regard; and 
had not the deſtination of Sevini lulled the vigi- 
lance of his family, and the rank of the lovely 
Ramoni ſtifled conjecture, perhaps every ſpec- 
tator would have penetrated in the emotions of 
their ſouls. 

Their interviews were now frequent, but cau- 
tiouſly private. Time flew on his ſwifteſt wings; 
and the mournful day almoſt imperceptibly ap- 
proached, on which Sevini was again to bid 
adieu to his native Meſſina, and Ramoni to reviſit 
the ſeat of her fire, They well knew that a diſ- 
covery would have blaſted both their hopes; they 
reaſonably concluded that entreaty or expoſtula- 
tion would be in vain : they therefore agreed on 
a private marriage; and reſolved, if poſſible, to 
conceal their connexion till the death of one or - 
both their fathers, who were far advanced in 
years; or till ſome more deſirable occurrence 

ſhould juſtify their avowal. The marriage was 
| folemnized the very Wy before Sevini ſet out for 

| Rome ; . 
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Rome ; and ſock extreme caution was obſerved, 


that even ſuſpi picion ſlept. 
The prieſt who joined them, was the only per- 


Si privy to this tranſaRion z and him they en- 
gaged to carry on their mutual correſpondence. 
The melancholy moment of heart-rending ſepa- 


ration at laſt arrived. The ſun ſhot his faireſt 


beams into the chamber of Sevini; the birds ca- 
rolled their ſweeteſt notes from the ſpray; the 

voice of cheerful labour reſounded in his ears, 
and Meſſina ſeemed proud to feaſt his eyes, for 


the laſt time, with a diſplay of her moſt magni- 


ficent ſtructures. But he was to bid adieu to his 
miſtreſs, his bride, his wife; he was to become 
an involuntary exile from all he held dear; and 


nature, to his gloomy apprehenſion, ſeemed 


dreſſed in her molt forbidding garb, and every 
object to ſympathize with his diſtreſs. 


Ye who have felt the ardour of genuine re- 
gard, the exalted glow of original affeCtion ;— 


'ye who have taſted the luxury of love repaid ; 


think, for ye know, what Sevini ſuffered at this 


eriſis! what the beautiful Ramoni endured at 
the ſolemn word, Farewell !-—To you I need 
not attempt to deſcribe what the ſterility of lan- 
"ouage denies; and to ſuch as derive their hap- 
pineſs from inſenſibility, I ditdain' to addreſs 


myſelf, 
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myſelf, This frame, which is feelingly alive 
to every touch of diſtreſs ; this heart, which vi- 
brates to every impulſe of pity—wretched as it 
is from the keen reflection of loſſes not to be 
recovered, and the proſpect of ills that ſtill me- 
nace a fall—ſhall never pay homage. to unamia- 
ble indifference, or ſcek for ſhelter in ſullen | 
apathy ! | 
Sevini reached. Rome, without meeting any 
particular accident to retard his journey; and 
Ramoni bade farewell to the ſcenes which were 
no longer lovely, when deprived of her lord. 
But, alas! ſhe carried her unhappineſs with her. 
Sevini was ever preſent to her mind, though loſt 
to her ſight; and the tear was often ready to 
ſtart, when ſhe was invited to feſtivity and joy. 
Her father, who was not deſtitute of penetra- 
tion, ſaw the anguiſh of his daughter's breaſt ; 
but, as he could not poſſibly conjecture a proba 
ble cauſe at preſent for what was too conſpicuous 
to eſcape obſervation, he waited till ſome cir- 
cumſtance might occur to develope the myſtery 
he could not comprehend, and which he was 
unwilling to inveſtigate by a formal inquiry. 
Six months rolled away their melancholy 
hours, during which Sevini and his bride regu-, 
We correſponded, and had hitherto eſcaped 
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ſuſpicion. This was remote from felicity, but 
it did not prechude hope. It did not, indeed, 


gratify the enthuſiaſm of love; but it repreſſed 
the arrows of deſpair. . A time, they fondly 


imagined, would arrive, when it would be no 


crime to be known by-one common name; and 


when one houſe, one table, one bed, would be 


neither criminal nor unlawful. The fond ideas 
of bliſs they allowed themſelves to indulge, 
Heaven forbade to realize. Theiſtorm began to 


collect, the clouds to impend, and all their com- 
bined vengeance at once to burſt on their heads. 
Signora Sevini began to feel that, if the name 
of wife might be concealed, ſhe would ſoon be 
a mother. This ſhe communicated to Sevini 
with all that anguiſh which ought only to attend 
guilt. He endeavoured to conſole her; and, by 


a letter glowing with terms of the moſt ardent 
affection, propoſed to her that he ſhould leave 


Rome, and return to that country and that ſoci- 
ety which was dearer to him than fame, and 
| ſweeter than life, She was muſing on this letter 


| When her father entered her chamber; the tears 
were trickling down her cheeks, and ſeemed am- 
bitious to obliterate the writing, to prevent a diſ- 
covery. The old man ſaluted her before ſhe 


Qed interruption— 40 And whence, my 


. child 
"On NS 
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child, proceed theſe tears? Has your father ever 
ſhown himſelf indifferent to your happineſs? 
And why ſhould you brood over miſery, without 
making him the confident of its cauſe ??—At 
this unexpected addreſs ſhe fainted away. The 
aged Ramoni was eager to reſtore her ; -but 
happy had it been for her had ſhe never 
opened her eyes again, as ſhe only opened them 
to freſh ſcenes of diſtreſs. No ſooner did her 
ſire perceive his exertions for her recovery were 
likely to be crowned with - ſucceſs, than he 
ſnatched up the letter which lay on the table. 
He was ſoon informed of every circumitance at- 
tending her ſituation. He was too much affect- 
ed to reaſon, or to upbraid her. His feelings 
wholly overcame him. The violence of his paſ- 
ſion and his grief choaked the paſſage of reſpi- 
ration—he dropt lifeleſs Re and waked no 
more. 

His daughter, with that duty which ſhe Kill 
felt, and that tenderneſs which was inherent in 
her nature, immediately alarmed the family. 
Her own ſufferings were wholly abſorbed in the 
ſituation of her ſire, and for a while ſhe forgot 
that ſhe was wretched on her. own account : 
but Ramoni was gone for ever; no arts could 
recal him, no ſtimulants bring back the ſuſ- 


pended animation. _ 
N 2 As 
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As ſoon as the mournful ceremony of inter- 
ment was over—mournful to a daughter like 


Signora Sevini, even had it been occaſioned by 


the gradual and irreſiſtible decree of fate ; but 
doubly mournful from the reflection that ſhe had 
too probably a conſiderable ſhare in its accelera- 
tion—letters were diſpatched by her to Sevini, 
informing him of the important revolution which 
had happened in their affairs; and urging him to 
return and take poſſeſſion of the fortune which 
was now unalienably her own. The letters ar- 
rived in due courſe ; but they ſerved only to re- 
cal him to a love of life, which he had for ſome 
days reſigned. An epidemic fever which at that 
time raged in Rome, had confined him fourteen 
days: his diſorder was arrived at a criſis; and 
the agitation of mind into which this intelligence 
threw him, only ſerved to haſten his departure. 
He died, imploring every bleſſing from Heaven 
on her whom, laſt of all earthly things, he could 


bring himſelf to relinquiſh. 


Too ſoon did the melancholy news reach the 
ears of the ſole repreſentative of the ancient fa- 
mily of Ramoni. Shall I attempt to deſcribe 


her ſenſations ? No! language may paint ordi- 
' nary griets; hers was beyond its moſt empaſſioned 


powers to reach. She was inſtantly ſeized with 
e 
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the pains of parturition ; the natural ſtrength of 
her frame aſſiſted her in bringing forth ;—a boy 
was announced to the world ; and, for his ſake, 
ſhe began to cheriſh the hopes of life, which only 
the affection of a parent for her offspring could 


render ſupportable, after the death of a huſband, 


Time, whoſe lenient balm ſooths and recon- 


ciles us to the moſt diſaſtrous events, gradually 


brought Signora Sevini to herſelf, She ſuckled 
her little ſon ; ſhe already traced the ſimilitude 
of his beloved father in his face; and ſhe wea- 
ried Heaven with importuning its gracious bene- 
diction on his life, | 

Heaven, in its divine decrees, thought fit to 
reject her petitions. Several ſlight ſhocks of an 
earthquake had been felt at Meſſina, and in its vi- 
cinity, On the oppoſite coaſt of Calabria, they 


were more violent ; and even thoſe who were in 


| ſome meaſure habituated to theſe dreadful viſita- 


trons of Providence, began to be alarmed. Si- 
gnora Sevini was at her native ſeat, She had juſt 
put her little boy to bed, and was breathing out 
a prayer for his preſervation, before ſhe com- 
mitted herſelf to {leep. A concuſſion of the 
earth interrupted her ejaculations; a more tre- 
mendous one ſucceeded ; a third involved all in 


one ſcene of undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The ſolid earth 
N 3 rocked 
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' rocked like the brittle bark in a ſtorm, Houſes 
were lifted up from their foundations, and toſſed 
in the air ; or the yawning earth received them 
into its boſom, The manſion of Signora Sevini 
was in an inſtant raiſed from its ſite, and fell 
down at ſome diſtance, in one general maſs of 
, Fuins, She loſt the power of recollection; ſhe 
loſt the light of the day ; the chaſm which re- 
ceived her cloſed a-top, and horror of the moſt 
dreadful kind ſurrounded her. The earth ſhook 
again; the ruins opened where the wretched 
widow of Sevini was confined ; and ſhe was 
viclently thrown out into the ſpace, which was 
once an area before the houſe, For ſome time 
the lay without any ſigns of life ; every perſon 
was too much intereſted in providing for his own 
fafety to think of another ; and ſhe was at length. 
awakened into the miſeries of exiſtence, by the 
heaving of the earth under her head. 

No ſooner had ſhe recovered a dawn of recol- 
lection, than ſhe diſtractedly inquired for her 
infant, Alas! who was able to give her any in- 
formation! Terror and death ſtared every one in 
the face; thouſands had taken their leave of ſub- 
lunary fear, and its conſequent miſery ; and it 
Was not till the awful ſhocks began to abate, that 
ſhe could prevail on ſome ſurviving labourers to 
dig into the ruins, in ſearch of her child. 
ZR She 
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She attended their progreſs with the moſt anx- 
ious perſeverance. Every ſtroke of their pick- 


axes to remove the rubbiſh, ſhe watched with 


the eagerneſs of a perſon in ſearch of an expected 
treaſure; but her eagerneſs was of a more ſoftened 
and humane ſpecies. Her features were marked 
with deſpair, but it was tinged with reſignation; 
and ſhe exhibited that ſort of ſtill grief, which is 
too deep and too ſincere to be heightened by af- 
fectation or art. | 

At laſt ſome ſigns of a bed appeared; her ea- 
gerneſs and her diſtraction redoubled; and a few 
ſtrokes more brought her lifeleſs babe to light, 
She reached forward to ſeize his remains ; but 
the violence of her grief, which ſhe had reſtrain- 
ed till hope was entirely loſt, now totally over- 
came her; ſhe dropped lifeleſs down; and, with- 


out a groan, her ſpirit winged its way to that 


heaven, where virtue will find its ultimate and 
eternal reward, 


N44 LIV. 
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IIv. 
CAN DOUR axp CHARITY RECOMMENDED. 


THE STORY OF 


LYSANDER and EUONOMUS. 


Envy will merit as its ſhade purſue, 
And, like the ſhadow, proves. the ſubſtance true, 
Porz. 


YSANDER had conceived prejudices, 
equally falſe and unjuſt, againſt his ſchool- 
fellow, Euonomus; and had frequently treated 
him with an illiberality, diſgraceful only to him- 
ſelf. He had often been admoniſhed to behave 
in a more reſpectful manner, to his companion, 
and to ſhow him that kindneſs, or at leaſt that 
civility, which is always due from one perſon to 
another ; but the mind of Lyſander was not ſuf- 
ficiently enlarged by charity nor enlightened by 
learning to behold merit which eclipſed his own, 
without feeling the meanneſs of jealouſy, and the 


ranklings of envy 3 and it was now become an 
indiſ- 
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indiſpenſable duty in his tutor to expoſe the baſe- 
neſs of ſuch conduct, and to ſtrive to inſpire 
him with nobler principles of action. 
_ _Evonomus poſſeſſed valuable qualities of the 
firſt order. Mild and complaiſant, he aſſumed 
a fuperiority over no one; amiable in his diſpo- 
fition, and liberal in his mind, he gained the af- 
fection of every generous ſoul ; replete with 
the juſteſt ſentiments of moral rectitude, he pur- 
ſued the even tenor of his way, without deviating 
from the path of reaſon. The ſenſible and the 
good loved him with the moſt enthuſiaſtic regard; 
and none but the worthleſs, the prejudiced, or 
the ignorant, .could open their lips againſt his 
character, or even think of doing him harm. 
Yet ſuch is the jealous malignity of thoſe who 
are conſcious of a want of deſert themſelves, 
that what they could not equal they pretended to 
deſpiſe ; what they were unwilling to copy, they 


would not deign to acknowledge, Euonomus 


had every idle, every ill-diſpoſed, every ignorant 
boy for his foe ; but none ſo virulent as the 
worthleſs Lyſander. His higheſt virtues, his 
beſt attainments, were frittered away by envious 
abatements; and when their exiſtence conld not 
be denied, a train of imputed faults were placed 
in the balance againſt them. 

N 5 Such 


9 


\ 
| 
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Such continues to be the baſe conduct of the 


world, in the more advanced ſtages of life, for 


want of proper cultivation in youth. There are 
ſome, indeed, who without the advantages of 
early inſtruction, from a native goodneſs of 
heart, or ſtrength of underſtanding, are capable 
of correcting the errors of prejudice, and love 
merit which they do not imitate; but the gene- 


"Tality of mankind have neither charity enough to 
"overlook harmleſs foibles in others, nor honeſty 


enough to confeſs virtues which they do not poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves. 1 

The tutor of Lyſander and Euonomus had 
uſed every mean in his power to encourage the 
Jaudable conduct of the one, and to reclaim the 


other; but the more he exerted himſelf for their 


mutual welfare, the more he was ſuſpected by 
Luyſander of partiality for his rival. He felt 
partiality indeed it was impoſſible to do other- 
"wiſe; but it was of ſuch an honourable kind, 
that it could not occaſion a bluſh ; it was a com- 
pliment to induſtry, to talents, and to virtue; it 
© was the homage which will ever be paid to a good 
© temper and guileleſs manners. 
Finding, however, the lenitives of occaſional 
advice ineffectual, and determined to reform or 
diſmiſs Lyſander, he thus remonſtrated with 
bim for the laſt ime: 

« I am 
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« I am 9 ” fold he, te of the per- 
verſeneſs of your diſpoſition, and of your ill 
behaviour to Euonomus. I know the mean 
motives that influence your heart, and I bluſh for 
you, if you do not for yourſelf. His merits, 
which entitle him to univerſal eſteem, cannot 
diminiſh yours. My favour to him is not the 
offering of a bounty, but the payment of a debt; 


my cenſures of you do not originate from ill will, 


but from a wiſh to ſerve and reclaim you. 
« By perſevering in ſuch ungenerous treat- 
ment of Euonomus, you not only violate the 


laws of decent propriety, and render yourſelf an 
object of contempt ; but you offend againſt the 

poſitive injunctions of Heaven. Charity, even 
to enemies, is the great duty of Chriſtianity. 


How then can it be withheld from friends, with» 


out incurring a double ſhare of guilt ? 


a 


«© You form a member of the ſame ſociety 
with Euonomus, and not to meet is impoſſible; 


. let your intercourſe, therefore, be civil and obli- 
Sing, while fortune keeps you within the reach 
of each other. It is impoſſible to foretel here, 


or in what relations you may accidentally be 


thrown. together in future life. Von may proba- 


bly be obliged to ſolicit his friendſRhip—you may 


. become ſenſible of the value of his acquaintance 


N 6 0 let 
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190 let not the preſent moments, which ought to 


1 


mity againſt you; and never believe me, for 1 


be dedicated to happineſs and improvement, em- 
bitter your recollection, when called to other 


ſeenes, nor give you a pang, when you contem- 
plate the face of Euonomus! 


„On his part I am convinced there is no en- 


know your heart, would you have harboured a 
_ prejudice againſt him, had he been the worthleſs 


character you have ſometimes bafely tried to re- 


preſent him. Sorry am I to obſerve, that inſtead 
of aiming at his good qualities, you ſtudy only 
to bring them to a level with your imperſeRions : 5 
it is his worth that afflicts you; it is the few 
foibles from which neither he nor any mortal is 
wholly exempt, that alone conſole you. 
* Tmpartiality and juſtice bid me confeſs this; 
but if Euonomus finds it eaſy, from his natu- | 
ral diſpoſition, to acquit himſelf as he ought, 
I ſhall be ready to allow you all the indulgence 
which is due to him, who has ſenſe enough to 
ſee his errors, and ſufficient goodneſs to amend 
them. 
„Remember, you are now put on a late of 
probation ; the ſociety over which J preſide ſhall 
not be rendered miſerable by your wayward ma- 
lignant paſſions; but to encourage your laudable 
| 5 endes. 
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endeavours at reformation, ſhall be my pleaſure 
and my ſtudy.” 

Thus ſpoke the tutor, and to enforce his ar- 
guments, be bade Ly ſander produce his Prayer 
Book. To the obligations of humanity, he 
wiſhed to ſuperadd thoſe of religion; and enter- 
ed the ſubſequent lines on a blank leaf, as a me- 
mento of what he had urged : 


When ſacred duties claim your pious care, 
And the rapt ſoul pours forth itſelf in prayer, 
Reflect--O learn ! that Charity alone, 

Can give a paſſport to th? Eternal's throne : 
They who forgive, ALOKE will be forgiv'n ; 
Nor prejudice nor pride have place in Heav'n. 


} 


LV, 
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LV. - Tux BOTANICAL WALK.. 


From every object, morals may be glean'd, 


And wiſdom read what ſecret nature mean'd. 


HILO had deceived his children into a love 

of botany, under the maſk of amuſement, 
After having taught them the outlines of the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem, in their occaſional walks, during 
that ſweet ſeaſon when plants and flowers are in 


the higheſt perfection, he encouraged them to 


run about, and try who could bring him the 
greateſt number of different ſpecimens. 

No ſooner was it ſuppoſed that this gave him 
pleaſure, than they evinced their deſire to oblige, 
They emulouſly ſtrove, not only to bring him 
the moſt liberal handful, but the moſt rare ſpecies 
they could find ; and frequently their reſearches 


were ſo cloſe, and their eyes ſo quick, that they 
detected plants which had long eſcaped his no- 
tice. The hedge, the ditch, was explored with 
minute attention; and the approbation they re- 
ceived when a * had been aſliduous, or had dif- 

covered. 
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covered ſome uncommon vegetable, was a ſti 
mulus to freſh endeavours, N 
Their ſituation, indeed, was peculiarly favour- 
able for botanical excurſions. That enchanting 
ſpot B Park, lay open to them at all times, 
where they revelled among indigenous plants; 
while the gardens and pleaſure- grounds ſupplied 
many curious and beautiful exotics for their in- 
ſpection. 
When they returned from their walk, it was 
cuſtomary to ſpread their vegetable ſpoils on a 
table, and to examine them one by one, with 
references to books. This mode of proceeding 
habituated them to the names and qualities of the 
plants they had collected, and without ſeeming 
to conſider it as a ſtudy, they quickly became 
acquainted with a large number of ſpecies, and 
made a rapid progreſs in this delightful branch 
of natural hiſtory, | 
PaiLlo was happy to fee his wiſhes crowned 
with ſucceſs; and to lead them to a more accu- 
rate examination of nature, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with her operations, he frequently 
pointed out to them the peculiarities in the 
growth of plants, in ſuch a manner as rivetted 
their attention. | 
Nature, viewed in its full ung, N 2 
bound- 


cg - 
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boundleſs field for obſervation or improvement ; 
but if glanced at only by a curſory eye, half its 
beauties, and almoſt all its wonders, would ne- 
ver come to light. 

Walking one ſummer evening in the garden 
with his little pupils, Philo called their attention 
to the mode in which French beans (the phaſeo- 
lus) twine round their ſupporters from right to leſt, 
and immediately after ſhowed them the naſtur- 
tium {the tropæolum of Linnæus), whoſe runners 
take a quite oppoſite direQion, twining from 
left to right, This invariable uniformity of their 
reſpective modes of growth, aſtoniſhed the young 
| botaniſts, and they were cager to know the caufe, 
why the one ſhould take to the right and the other 
to the left; but they were given to underſtand, 
that this was an inſcrutable myſtery in vegetation, 
which had never been ſatisfactorily explained; 
and was no more to be accounted for, than why 
different perſons ſhould purſue different routes, 
when they intended for the ſame place. 

By chance the bind-weed attracted their eye, 
twiſting round whatever it could lay hold of. 
« An important moral leſſon,” faid PaiLo, 
&« is to be learned from the propenſities of thoſe 
ſlender plants. The weak are taught by nature 
to cling to the ſtrong for aſſiſtance ; and if they 

6 neglect 
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neglect this precaution, they are in imminent 
danger of being trodden under foot. Is it not ſo 
with our own ſpecies ?” continued he. With- 
out ſome ſupport, what would have become of 
you in the helpleſs years of infancy ? Do you 
not naturally cling to your parents, as the limber 
vegetable to its hold; and onght you not to be 
grateful for the aſſiſtance you receive in helping 
you to riſe ? Even when you reach maturity, and 
perhaps may no longer have a parent to protect 
you, it is wiſe and neceſſary to connect yourſelves 
with ſome friends who may be able to lend you 
aid, in the hour of difficulty or diſtreſs.” 

« Look!” cried GuLIELMUs, * here is a 
natural kind of ſupport. See how that honey- 
ſuckle (lonicera) plaits its runners together.”— 
« I am glad,” obſerved PHILO, “that you 
have noticed it, You ſee that this tender, but 
lux uriant plant, having in this inſtance no ſtronger 
ſupport within its reach, ſeeks for ſtrength from 
union. Does not this give you an impreſſive 
leſſon, to cultivate brotherly love; and ſhould 
you be deſtitute of other helps, does it not ad- 
moniſh you of the, value of practiſing mutual 
good offices, which will at leaſt keep you from 
ſinking to the ground? Joined in amity and af- 
fection, you form a little phalanx of yourſelves, 
while 
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while I am an inſulated being, and have only 
ſone benevolent friends to rely on. Death has 
robbed me of the bliſs and happineſs of fraternal 
aſſiſtance, which I truſt you will long enjoy. 
May yon, my dear boys, be duly ſenſible of your 
advantage ; and ſhould you be left alone, cling 
together like the tendrils of the honey ſuckle, 
and you will be able to reſiſt or to overcome the 
common accidents of life!“ 


| LVI. | 
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LVI. 
LE TT 


To 


W. J. 1. H. F. G. F. M. 


WO years have nearly paſſed away, ſince I 
preſented you with a little volume on a 
ſimilar plan with this, intended as a laſting 
pledge of my love, however limited the period 
of our union might be here, During that inter- 
val, amidſt more ſerious engagements—in ſorrow 
and ſickneſs the foregoing pages have gradually 
been accumulating, and, together with my 
former offering to you, conſtitute a ſeries of pa- 
pers on different ſubjects, many of which are in- 
timately connected with your improvement, 
your intereſt, and your happineſs. I have now, 
by the indulgence of Heaven, had the good for- 
tune to finiſh what TI originally propoſed on this 
head ; and the time is at laſt arrived, when I am 
to bid you a public adieu. O let the maxims 1 
have delivered ſink deep into your hearts ; nor 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer the effuſions of a father's love to be ſpcnt 
in vain !. So 

What relates to ſcience and learning, will be 
readily underſtood to be no more than hints to 
ſtimulate your farther inquiries. Complete ſyf- 
tems could not be expected in a work of this na- 
ture; and whatever I have written on ſuch ſub- 
jets, or merely to amuſe you, will be appreci— 
ated as a mean, rather than an end. Other ob- 
jects, more momentous to your happineſs, 
prompted my pen, and animated my endeavours, 

Next to religion and morality, or rather as the 
invigorating ſpirit of both, I have, under various 
diſguiſes, moſt ſtrongly inculcated the neceſſity 
of ſtudying to acquire a good temper and ami- 
able manners, a love of truth, and liberality of 
ſentiment, Without thoſe eſſential ornaments 
of human nature, man becomes a degraded and 
a deſpicable being: his cxiſtence is a pain to 
bimſelf, and his ſocial intercourſe is the torment 
of others. No ſplendour of talents, no endow- 
ments of body or mind, can be put in campetition 
with thoſe humble but lovely virtues which ſerve 
to make us endearing and endeared. Abilities 
alone, may excite admiration, the tribute of the 
underſtanding ; but joined with amenity of man- 
ners, they never fail to conciliate affection, — the 
better tribute of the heart. 


Another 
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Another grand aim J have ever kept in view, 
was to bind you more firmly in the ſilken bands 
of amity, and to ſtrengthen the natural ties of 
brotherly love. Should it be my infelicity to ſee 
you at variance, and abetting the malice of the 
world, which can ſeldom injure thoſe whoſe mu- 
tual affection is active and ardent, I ſhall lament 
that I have lived too long. In every viciſſitude 
of fortune, and in all the various relative ſitua- 
tions into which you may be thrown, cultivate a 
pure and diſintereſtediregard for each other's wel- 
fare, and you will be ſure to reap an abundant 

reward. | 

This wiſh, ſo fond, ſo near my heart, I indulge 
the pleaſing expectatien will be fully realiſed, 
though it may not be my happy lot to enjoy the 
charming ſcene, Already a partial ſeparation has 
taken place: you are now no longer all under the 
paternal roof where you were born; and in all 
human probability, other uncontrollable events or 
prudential motives will ſoon occaſion a farther 
diſperfion, and leſſen the probability, even 
ſhould life remain, of our ever more being long 
together, at one and the fame time. Let this 
affecting thought ſtimulate us to improve the 
fleeting moments of reciprocal endearment, and 
to lay the foundation for that unalterable love 


which 


| 
' 
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which can ſurvive abſence, and bid defiance to 
intervening ſpace; which will even become 
ſtronger from obſtacles, and warmer from tender 
recollections. | : RG 
Such are the hopes that invigorate my heart 
when it is almoſt ready to fink ; ſuch are the 
Toothing imeges of bliſs I paint, when ſolitary 
and diſconſolate, Wherever or howſoever Pro- 
vidence may diſpoſe of us, I ſhall be ever pre- 
ſent with you in theſe ſolemn teſtimonies of my 
regard. Humble as the merits of the compoſi- 
tion may be, theſe pages are not unworthy: your 
attention. The ſpirit that dictated them, the 
views they embrace, the objects they recom- 
mend, are all ſo many emanations of a heart that 
centres its felicity in your welfare. | 
I have given you, my dear children, a public 
legacy, which you may early put to intereſt : 
'perhaps it is the beſt inheritance I may be able 
to leave you, Receive it, O receive it with the 


"fame willing mind it is conferred, and profit by 
the painful experience in life, of 


Tour moſt affectionate father, &c. 


